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THE CRADLE OF LIBERTY OUT OF. DANGER. 


The Blue Blood. of Massachusetts flows freely once more. 
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AND BAZAR. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTace 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers, 


strength of LincoLn’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation. It was the strength of SUMNER’s 
policy through the war. It was the strength 
of the Republican party from the beginning. 
Thirty-seven years ago DANIEL WEBSTER 
said in New York, speaking of this con- 
scieuce in political affairs, “He is a rash 
man indeed, and little conversant with hu- 
man nature, and especially has he a very 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW STORY. 


In the next number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY will be commenced a new se- 
rial story by Miss Brappon, author of 
“Strangers and Pilgrims,” “Taken at 
the Flood,” “ Aurora Floyd,” “ Lost for 
Love,” and other popular novels. The 
new story will be called 


“4A STRANGE WORLD,” 


and the readers of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
will find it a most fascinating and ab- 
sorbiug work of fiction. No modern 
novelist has taken a stronger hold on 
public favor than Miss Brappon. Like 
“Taken at the Flood,” “A STRANGE 
Wor.p” will be published simultaneous- 
ly in England, in France and Germany, 





‘and in Australia, while HARPER’s WEEK- 


LY will at the same time spread it before 
the great worid of American readers. 





0" With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 

LY 4s sent out gratuitously a beautiful 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 

containing two exquisite full-page engravings, and 
other interesting features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 





THE VETO AND PARTIES. 


T was wise in the Senate to pass upon the 
President’s veto without delay and with- 

out debate. Every Senator of distinction 
had expressed his opinion, and as the mes- 
sage urged no new argument—for indeed 
the great argument is written upon the na- 
tional conscience aud honor, and therefore 
in good policy—-there was really nothing 
for them to say but that their views re- 
mained unchanged. In the final vote of 34 
yeas to 30 nays the names of Mr. Morton 
and of Mr. Scuvrz are missing; but with 
those exceptions all the chief names appear 
as they did before. Nothing, indeed, was 
apparently unpleasant but the allusion of 
Mr. TuurMaN to the suppressed speech of 
Mr. SUMNER, and to his removal from the 
head of the Committee of Foreign Rela- 
tions. Mr. EpMuNbs, indeed, rather invited 
the attack, but his general position was not 
turned by it. The removal of Mr. SUMNER 
was, as we said at the time, and as we are 
more than ever confident, a wrong and a 
blunder. But however that is to be regret- 
ted, it is none the less true that independ- 
ence is the rule of the Republican party as 
compared with the old Democratic organiza- 

tion. 

As a party measure the veto was most 
serviceable. “The real peril of the Repub- 
lican party is the alienation of its better 
members. It is not fidelity to high prin- 
ciple, to national honor and individual 
honesty and political morality, not depend- 
ence upon the intelligence and probity and 
sagacity of the country, but indifference, 
or contempt, or hostility toward all these, 
which truly endangers the party. There is 
probably not a shrewd Democrat any where 
who, as a mere partisan, did not regret the 
veto, and feel that the Republican party 
was stronger and surer for it, and for the 
reason that if the question divided the Re- 
publicang, it would no less rend the Demo- 
crats, and the anti-inflation Republicans, with 
the President, be reinforced by the anti- 
inflation Democrats. So felt every Repub- 
lican who sustained the veto. And un- 
doubtedly the reason of this instinctive con- 
viction is moral. The veto satisfies the na- 
tional conscience, and the country trusts 
what it feels to be morally right. Were the 
question of inflation only a question of what 
is called policy or expediency, it could not 
x0 stir the country. It is becanse the infla- 
tion bill was a bill to dishonor the national 
name, to disgrace the country, that it has 
been 60 strenuously opposed. The Presi- 


dent who vetoes for such reasons has the 
pride and the conscience of the country 
upon his side. Thies moral support was the 


people of this country, who supposes that a 
feeling of this kind is to be trifled with or 
despised.” 

The President, acting, as Governor D1x 
well says, not for a section, but for the whole 
country, has vetoed the bill. Elected by 
the whole party, his act stands for the party 
action as against the local interests and in- 
fluences which are seen to have influenced 
Senators. Will the party confirm the veto? 
Will the Western and Southern Senators 
make inflation an issue? Will the agitation 
destroy the old parties and result in a new 
one? These are the questions of the hour. 
It is plain that Messrs. Morton, LoGan, 
CAMERON, and Ferry did not wish to make 
a breach. Mr. LoGAN, indeed, rather trucu- 
lently “ warned his friends on the other side 
not to begin war.” But to choose silence 
and to refrain from an appeal to the coun- 
try was to declare that they hoped to settle 
the difficulty within the party, and to leave 
it unchanged. We confess that we do not 
see how that is to be done. If the question 
is carried into the Congressional elections in 
the autumn, how many sincere Republican 
anti-inflationists will vote for an inflation 
Repubiican as against an honest and able 
man, an anti-inflationist, and a Democrat, 
who must support the Administration upon 
a cardinal point, as Mr. STEBBINS did in 1862, 
and therefore rauk with the Administration 
party? Has it not come to that? Perhaps 
we are mistaken. Perhaps the fear that 
such action might produce a Democratic 
restoration would be more appalling than 
the certainty of Republican inflation. But 
gentlemen like Mr. Morton and Mr. Cam- 
ERON, who are strong party men, can some- 
what judge the probable conduct of their 
opponents by their own. If they, who are 
such strong partisans, might waver, how 
much more may those who wear party bonds 
more lightly? 

Certainly, however, no new party will 
arise before the autumn elections. The real 
Republican disintegration has been for the 
present arrested, and the Democratic success- 
es in New Hampshire and Connecticut, with 
the hope that the failure of inflation may 
have left a fatal sting in the Republican 
body, sustain the Democratic organization. 
The contest for supremacy will be the same 
in both parties. In both it will be a strug- 
gle between the friends and foes of inflation. 
If this be true, the most earnest and resolute 
section will win; for if it can not obtain 
control of the party, it will hesitate to sup- 
port the nominations. It will be found that 
those to whom political morality and sensi- 
tiveness to national probity are matters of 
indifference will swell the inflation ranks in 
the caucus and the convention. Thus the 
general conflict for honest and economical 
administration will be sharply defined in 
both parties, and upon the issue of inflation. 





THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


Tuart there should be a general feeling of 
relief when the Legislature adjourns, and 
that its praise should be in the degree of its 
freedom from corruption, is rather a sad 
commentary upon popular government. Yet 
it is undoubtedly the feeling; and it is one 
of the gravest signs of the time and of the 
political situation that faith in honest legis- 
lation—legislation upon public and patriotic 
grounds, and uot for private ends—should 
seem well-nigh to have perished in the pub- 
lic mind. There is something extremely dis- 
agreeable in such generalizations upon any 
Legislature, because in all of them, how- 
ever their work must be condemned, and 
whatever may be the average character of 
the members, there are always so many hon- 
orable and able men, whose service is the 
more admirable and conspicuous because 
they know that they must share the general 
discredit. It is something, however, that 
the late Legislature of New York is admitted 
upon all sides to have been the most reputa- 
ble and the least corrupt body that has as- 
sembled in Albany for many years. If it 
can hardly be thought to have deserved the 
glowing praises of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and the Speaker, there is,no doubt that it 
has been comparatively pure. 

The Appropriation Bill, indeed, was not 
ready in time for a thorough and careful 
scrutiny, and there is no trick more unwor- 
thy than the appointment of a certain day for 
adjournment, and the retention of the appro- 
priations until the last moment, so that votes 
must be ignorantly cast to save the bill and 
maintain the government. This year, for- 
tunately, several glaring jobs were thrown 





out, and the bill, as passed, was tolerably 


erroneous estimate of the character of the 
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clean. Three good projects which came be- 
fore the Legislature were unfortunately lost : 
the amendment providing for the appoint- 
ment, instead of election, of certain State 
officers; the bill to place the State rela- 
tions to education under one authority ; and 
the commission to consider rapid transit 
in New York. These were all measures of 
great public interest, the first two involving 
real reform, which will be steadily demand- 
ed until it is obtained. The Police Bill, 
giving the Mayor the sole power of appoint- 
ment, was not of the importance which was 
ascribed to it. Theoretically, the Mayor be- 
ing the executive chief of the city, should 
have the power of naming his subordinates 
upon his own responsibility. The grounds 
of opposition to the bill were most extraor- 
dinary. Its opponents declared that if the 
power were given to the Mayor, the party 
opposed to him would have no security 
against frauds at the polls, the implication 
being that the Mayor would “cheat in” his 
own friends. It is a good argument against 
the office of Mayor, and against popular gov- 
ernment, but not against holding the Mayor 
responsible, if there is to be one. The par- 
allel between the city government and the 
national is not sound, because the scope and 
function of the two are essentially diffe-ent. 

It is a very pleasant duty to say that the 
Speaker, Mr. HusTED, has proved to be one 
of the best presiding officers that the Assem- 
bly has ever had. Prompt, urbane, good- 
humored, with an admirable knowledge of 
Parliamentary law, and of large legislative 
experience, much of the credit of the session 
is due to him. There are other gentlemen 
in both Houses whom we would gladly men- 
tion, but they may be very sure that their 
course has been watched and approved, and 
has done very much to restore the good name 
which the Legislature of New York should 
never have lost. Whether that fame can be 
fully regained while the session is so long 
and the salary so small is a question which 
the dissolution of every Legislature pre- 
sents. In other days the State was-small 
and homogeneous, the sense of public duty 
graver, and the honor of the position was an 
incentive. We are not, indeed, of those who 
think the old times so much better than the 
new. But there are, at least, changes; and 
no question more vitally important can be 
considered than that of making all the mem- 
bers of the Legislature what some of them 
always are. 





THE ABOLITION OF MOIETIES. 


Messrs. Dawes, E. H. Roperts, and Beck, 
of the sub-committee of the Ways and Means, 
have reported a bill to reform the moiety 
abuse. It repeals the law authorizing the 
seizure of books and papers, and the laws 
giving moieties to informers and officers of 
the government. All fines and penalties are 
to be paid into the Treasury. But rewards 
are allowed to informers and revenue offi- 
cers for the detection of smugglers. Fraud 
is not to forfeit the whole invoice, and fraud 
is to be submitted to a jury or the court as 
@ separate issue. In the absence of fraud 
the payment of duties is to close the case, 
and no.suit shall be brought after two years 
if the personal property has been in the ju- 
risdiction of the country. These are the 
leading points of the bill, which is in twen- 
ty sections. Its object, of course, is both to 
relieve the importer and to secure the rev- 
enue; and the abolition of moieties and of 
the seizure of books and papers will be most 
heartily approved. This rescue of private 
books and papers from the hands of gentle- 
men like Mr. Jayne follows a decision of 
Judge BLaTcHFORD, of the United States 
Court of this district, affirming the consti- 
tutionality of the seizure. His reasoning is 
that merchandise fraudulently passing the 
customs may be lawfully seized, and that 
books must follow the same rule. 

But the Financier points out a plain dis- 
tinction, which Judge BLatcuForp has ap- 
parently overlooked. Merchandise when 
tainted with fraud may be forfeited, and 
lapse to the government. But books and 
papers are not merchandise, have no re- 
sponsibility to government whatever, but 
are absolutely private property. If they 
may be seized to establish a demand for for- 
feiture, so may private and personal letters, 
as has been actually done. Then see the 
next logical step. If the merchant have no 
books, or have kept them free from proofs 
of fraud, why may not he be deemed to have 
and conceal the information necessary to es- 
tablish the fraud, and so be put to the tor- 
ture? And if you may seize to prove under- 
valuing, why not to discover it? The law 
forces men to testify against themselves. 
It violates fundamental constitutional right 
as a means of aiding negligent or designing 
customs officers to collect fines. It charges 
fraud upon the citizen, and compels him to 
prove it. And if the books and papers prove 
the suspicion to be unfounded, when an hon- 





est man has been stigmatized, his name dis- | 





credited, and his most private papers in- | 


spected by spies, what reparation does the 
government offer? The system is an un- 
speakable outrage, and, as the Financier tru- 
ly says, attacking the foundation principles 
of justice, it 1s really unconstitutional. 

We see it stated that an existing law pro- 
vides that if parties in suit decline to pro- 
duce the required documents, it should be 
construed as evidence of guilt. But just so 
far as this law compels a man to testify 
against himself, it is subject to the same 
criticism. Let it be distinctly understood 
that it is the duty of the Treasury to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed and 
customs duties duly paid. Rewards for de- 
tecting smuggling, to be shared by spies 
and government officers, should not be tol- 
erated. Put honest and capable men in the 
offices, give them the proper tenure of their 
places, pay them well, and hold them re- 
sponsible for the losses of the government, 
and the revenue will be collected without 
spies and cliques and black-mail. In grasp- 
ing at duties to sustain a free government 
let us not lose the safeguards of liberty it- 
self, nor foster that spirit of hate and jeal- 
ousy between the citizens and the govern- 
ment which will tend to produce in America 
the European feeling that the government 
is a power hostile to the people. 








THE HOPE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE difficulty in the appeal of the tax- 
payers of South Carolina was evident, and 
we can not be surprised by the report of the 
Judiciary Committee, which declares that 
Congress has no constitutional power of re- 
lief. Our hope was that a committee of 
Congress would have made a clear and au- 
thoritative statement of the facts, that their 
eloquence, more persuasive than argument, 
might have been felt by the country, and 
that the purifying force of public opinion 
might have hopefully ameliorated the situa- 
tion. The report states what is the unde- 
niable fact, that the colored voters of South 
Carolina are about 90,000, and the white 
voters about 40,000. The colored voters 
are, as a rule, not educated, and their tradi- 
tions naturally unite them. Unfortunately, 
the old white voting class was not wise in 
time to grasp the situation and turn it to 
their own account. When the war ended, 
had that class sought at once to make the 
best of the position, and to show the freed- 
men that they should be protected and re- 
spected, the ascendency of the master class 
might ‘have passed over to the native white 
voters of the State. This was the hope of 
Governor ANDREW and of many thoughtful 
patriots when the war ended. 

But the malign administration of ANDREW 
JOHNSON was @ fatal misfortune for the 
Southern States. It encouraged the expec- 
tation that somehow the logical and neces- 
sary results of the war might be evaded; 
and black codes, vagrant laws, and foolish 
legislation of many kinds soon revealed a 
disposition the indulgence of which could 
not be tolerated by a government and peo- 
ple which had freed the slaves. The recon- 
struction legislation followed. Perhaps the 
wiser policy would have been Territorial 
government for some years; but public opin- 
ion would not permit it. The States must 
be restored.. The Territorial policy had lit- 
tle support, and in a State, under the Con- 
stitution and the circumstances, equal suf- 
frage was felt to be the only guarantee of 
the freedom to which the colored race had 
been admitted. The suffrage was establisb- 
ed, and all the risks were taken. Every 
body who thought of it at all knew that 
there were risks, and now that some of the 
evil consequences appear, the whole country 
is interested to make them as tolerable as 
possible. The colored vote is thrown in the 
State at the command of unscrupulous white 
leaders. The old class of voters have lost 
control entirely, but by their own fault. 
Legislation is corrupt and oppressive. Tax- 
ation is practically confiscation. Property 
becomes valueless. Enterprise isdead. And 
the future of the State is a dark and per- 
plexing problem. 

Of course this result is but part of the 
fearful heritage of slavery. The divine law 
and the human instinct can not be violated 
with impunity for generations, but a terri- 
ble penalty will be exacted. The suffrage 
will not be withdrawn from the new citi- 
zens, and their preponderance can not be 
reduced. The State suffers as New York 
suffered under the Ring, but the national 
Constitution offers but two remedies, the 
appeal of the Governor or Legislature to the 
United States, and the guarantee of a repub- 
lican form of government. There has been 
no official appeal, and the argument of the 
tax-payers that there is not a republican 
form of government because there are enor- 
mous frauds is at best of doubtful validity, 
while if frauds exist, in South Carolina as in 
New York, they are remediable at law. This 
is indeed no comfort or resource when the 
whole civil structure is honey-combed with 
frand, Nor, if the representations of the 
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tax-payers be correct, is there any effectual 
present remedy except the suspension of the 
State government by the United States—a 
relief which, however it might be desired, no 
wan would seriously invoke. Besides this, 
the palliative of the situation is what we 
have already indicated. It is that the Ex- 
ecutive shall show by the character of those 
who officially represent the United States in 
South Carolina that the sympathies of the 
Republican party of the country are with 
the honest and industrious citizens of the 
State, and not with the peculators and sharp- 
ers and demagogues who assume to have the 
support of the party. Had the Judiciary 
Committee made a distinct recommendation 
of this kind, it would itself have manifested 
the sympathy which would be so effective. 





BAXTER AND BROOKS. 


THE reply of the President to the appeal 
from Texas, that the State must compose its 
own quarrels, has been thus far his reply to 
Arkansas. The only point in the Executive 
conduct there which requires explanation is 
the order to Colonel Rose to keep order in 
the State. By what authority is that done? 
When Fernanpo Woon, as Mayor of New 
York, made a show of resistance to the en- 
forcement of the Metropolitan Police law, 
what would have been thought if the Presi- 
dent had ordered the commander at Govern- 
or’s Island to see that the peace was pre- 
served? The President can interfere in a 
State only in the constitutional manner, and 
we do not understand that the circumstances 
in Arkansas have beeu recognized by him as 
affording grounds for interference. We do 
not see how he can order Colonel Rosr to 
take any part whatever until he has decided 
to sustain either BaxTER or Brooks; and 
he is evidently of opinion that he ought to 
sustain neither. To keep the peace until 
the courts decide between them is inadmis- 
sible, because, he can properly act only by rec- 
ognizing one of the claimants. Nor would 
such recognition be conclisive against the 
courts. It would only legitimate his inter- 
ference until the courts had decided. The 
Rhode Island case is not similar, because in 
that there was no appeal to the courts. Mr. 
Dorr claimed that the constitution under 
which he was elected had superseded that 
under which Mr. KING was chosen. It was 
not a question of officers under a fundament- 
al law recognized by both, but of subverting 
the government. 

The action of the President, with the ex- 
ception mentioned, will have this good re- 
sult, that it will teach the people of Arkan- 
sas and of the other struggling States that 
they must depend upon themselves rather 
than upon the national government. There 
can not be two governments in the State, 
and the habit of looking abroad for security, 
instead of relying upon their own resolution 
and intelligen¢ée and virtue, would merely 
ruin the character and destroy the political 
foundation of the people. Yet no sensible 
man is ignorant in the case of Arkansas, as 
in that of South Carolina, that the ordeal is 
by fire. Those States and Louisiana and oth- 
ers are passing through the furnace. But 
would the better citizens have Congress as- 
sume to destroy their political existence? 
Could centralization be more absolute and 
fatal? Yet, except that, what course re- 
mains other than that which we elsewhere 
mention, that the Executive and Congress 
shall by their action leave no doubt that 
they are the friends of the honest and intel- 
ligent citizens of the State? 





THE SLANDERS UPON JUDGE 
DAVIS. 


Few men have done the State of New 
York and the country a more timely and, in 
its degree, greater service than Judge NoaH 
Davis. He presided at the TWEED trial, 
and by his intelligence and resolution—a 
moral heroism which had become strange to 
the bench upon which he sat—withstood the 
abuse and the peril, brushed away the cob- 
webs of sophistry and special pleading, re- 
ceived the verdict, and pronounced the sen- 
tence, and in the midst of political corrup- 
tion showed to the country, ready to despond, 
that however daring and successful and enor- 
mous that corruption might be, it was still 
amenable to the law. It is true, he was a 
judge and did his duty; nothing more. So 
did ABRanaM LINCOLN. So did CHARLES 
Sumner. But they are, nevertheless, espe- 
cially honored. And we in New York, who 
know what we have escaped, know how 
worthy of honor Judge Davis is. It was 
to be expected that the spirit which he, as 
the final organ of the popular rising against 
TWEED, baffled and broke would pursue him 
with relentless hostility. And since the day 
that the penitentiary closed upon TWEED 
there have been constant signs of this dis- 
position. 

The last effort to stab the character of 
Judge Davis is the misrepresentation of the 
HERMAN case. Mr. HERMAN was stated to 





have paid him a thousand dollars to procure 
the settlement of his trouble with the gov- 
ernment. The fact is that Mr. HERMAN was 
threatened with a suit; the government in- 
structed Mr. Davis to examine the case; 
Mr. Davis did so, and reported that as he 
did not think that Mr. Herman could be 
convicted of criminal intent, and as he pro- 
posed to pay the amount of the duties just- 
ly chargeable to him, his offer should be dc- 
cepted and the case abandoned. The Treas- 
ury acted upon this suggestion, Mr. HEr- 
MAN paid Mr. Davis the thousand dollars for 
the government, and Mr. Davis forwarded it 
to the Treasury, deducting his fee of twenty 
dollars. Mr. HERMAN has written a letter 
stating these facts. In the midst of the 
universal publicity of unexplained details 
of official conduct which marks the time, 
and the ready suspicion and misconception 
that necessarily ensue, we should at least 
remember that character is of some value, 
and that a man who has served the public 
conspicuously and without reproach is enti- 
tled at least to a hearing before condemna- 
tion. 





SENATOR SCHURZ. 


THE comprehensive and glowing discourse 
of Senator ScHURZ upon CHARLES SUMNER, 
delivered upon the invitation of the city of 
Boston, was a noble tribute nobly paid. It 
records with the eloquence of affection the 
verdict which history will ratify ; and while 
it is only just to Mr. SUMNER, it gives Mr. 
ScHURZ a new claim to the admiration and 
confidence of the country. Some rumor has 
crept into the papers of his retiring from the 
Senate and resuming his old editorial career. 
But if any man has justified his election to 
his high office, it is Cant Scuurz, and Mis- 
souri should as certainly return him as Mas- 
sachusetts would have returned CHARLES 
SuMNER. Mr. ScHuRzis precisely the kind 
of man that the country needs in public life. 
He has the unbending integrity, the famil- 
iarity with great principles and confidence 
in them, the ample knowledge, the legisla- 
tive experience, the self-relying heroism and 
independence, the electric eloquence, which 
the times demand. His disappearance from 
the Senate would be a national loss. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
No. XVL : 

Tue story of the Bank of England is full of 
instruction to the student of finance. It was 
founded by one of the most visionary of project- 
ors in the reign of Witt1am and Mary, when 
the English government had first assumed a lib- 
eral form. An elective king sat on the throne; 
a new period of progress was opening upon the 
nation. Yet within a short time from its founda- 
tion the bank was forced to suspend the payment 
of speci¢, in the commercial crisis produced by 
the reform of the coinage and the embarrass- 
ments of a Continental war. It soon resumed 
again, and passed successfully through the disas- 
ters of the South Sea speculation, When, in 
1745, the Pretender and the Highlanders ad- 
vanced upon London, the credit of the bank was 
again shaken, and it was saved from suspension 
only by paying its customers in shillings and 
sixpences, and winning an illegal delay. The 
invaders were driven back; London was saved ; 
the panic passed away. From this time the 
bank maintained its reputation until England, 
at the close of the century, had indiscreetly re- 
solved to force back royalty upon unwilling 
France. The first victories of the French repub- 
licans filled the kingdom with disasters. A gen- 
eral ruin fell upon the country banks in 1794-95. 
In 1796 the large advances which the Bank 
of England was forced to make to the govern- 
ment filled its directors with alarm. The gold 
and silver of the country flowed away to the Con- 
tinent in subsidies to the allie? powers. 'The 
French were every where victorious, and Prirr 
was constantly asking for money. 

The bank at last gave way. It was told with 
triumph in impoverished and bankrupt Paris, 
now living chiefly upon the plunder of its neigh- 
bors, that the great financial institution of its 
insular foes had been thrown into hopeless disor- 
der. The French believed that the paper mon- 
ey of England would fall to a level with their 
own worthless assignats, and that financial dis- 
tress might reproduce Marats and Roses- 
pierRes even in London. The victories of Du- 
mourtez and Napotxron had been followed by 
no more startling consequence than the appar- 
ent destruction of English credit. Yet the bank 
had striven boldly against its inevitable fate. It 
had supplied Pirr with money even when trem- 
bling for its own solvency ; it had hoped at least 
for a successful battle to save it from financial 
shame. But in vain had the directors and the 
minister looked abroad for some gleam of prom- 
ise. Ruin had fallen upon those vast armies 
which aad been gathered with the gold of En- 
gland to crush the fierce and divided French. 
The mercenary troops had fled before the legions 
animated by starvation and despair. And in the 


-opening of 1797 the triumphant republicans pro- 


claimed their design of crossing the Channel and 
vlundering the workshops and the banks of the 





modern Carthage. All France teemed with 
preparations for invading England. All En- 
gland trembled at the fierce spirit of rapine and 
destruction that menaced its long line of unforti- 
fied coasts. 

Suddenly in February news came that the in- 
vasion had begun, that the French had landed, 
and a panic ran through all the centres of En- 
glish trade. On Saturday, the 25th, the Bank 
of England was beset by a clamorous throng, 
eager to exchange their notes for gold. Me- 
chanics and working-men, furmers, women, mer- 
chants, and capitalists, pressed to its counters 
and drained its secret hoards. Bank-notes were 
looked upon as worthless, In its wild affright 
London would be satisfied with nothing but the 
precious metals, that could be most easily hidden 
until the danger had passed away. All that dis- 
astrous day the bank paid out slowly its dimin- 
ishing stores. Another day must reduce it to 
utter ruin. But on the Sunday that intervened 
the government came to its aid. The Council 
assembled at Whitehall, and directed the bank 
to stop cash payments. On Monday the mer- 
chants met, and agreed to receive its notes with- 
out discount. Parliament approved the action 
of the Council, and for twenty-three years from 
that fatal moment specie payments were sus- 
pended in all England. The business of the na- 
tion was condacted upon an unlimited issue of 
paper money. The disasters and the triumphs 
of the Napoleonic wars were’borne by a com- 
munity whose currency had no metallic basis. 
Yet the natural energy and honesty of the Saxon 
race preserved England from that wide bank- 
ruptcy that followed the issue of the French as- 
signats. ‘The Bank of England notes remained 
for several years equal in value to specie. In 
1810 they fell thirteen per cent. ; in 1814 they 
were at seventy-four. ‘The suspension of many 
country banks in this year, the decrease in the 
amount of currency, and the success of the Brit- 
ish arms, raised them in 1815 to eighty-three per 
cent. From this time they slowly rose with the 
progress of manufactures and the increase of the 
national wealth, until for the last three years of 
suspension they remained at ninety-seven, and 
the most eminent of England's statesmen now 
(1819) urged Parliament to direct the bank to 
resume its cash payments. 

The proposition was opposed by many timid 
financiers and even many intelligent thinkers, 
It was urged that the nation had become accus- 
tomed to a paper currency, and was content; 
that to resume the use of gold must produce dis- 
aster in all the paths of trade; that it might ex- 
cite popular disturbance and even revolution; 
that under the happy influence of an elastic cur- 
rency England's commerce and manufactures 
had flourished and grown great; and that any 
change in its financial policy was as needless as 
it was inexpedient. To these objections Mr. 
Pex replied that a debased currency was a na- 
tional dishonor, and that trade and labor chiefly 
suffered from its prevalence. At length it was 
agreed that the restoration of specie payments 
should be enforced. But even the most eminent 
financiers differed as to the mode of accomplish- 
ing it, and were frightened at the difficulties with 
which it seemed surrounded. Various plans were 
suggested to enable the bank to enter upon a 
gradual resumption. One was that only large 
sums should become payable in gold. Ricarpo 
proposed that the bank should be allowed to pay 
in bullion of sixty ounces. A compromise was 
made: the bank was directed to pay in bullion 
after May, 1820, and in specie on the Ist of 
May, 1823. All were agreed that the resump- 
tion should not be immediate, and that ample 
time should be allowed to provide an abundance 
of gold to meet the expected demand. 

But when the decision was made, and the 
project of resumption had been finally carried 
through Parliament, none of those difficulties 
that had once been supposed to surround it were 
found to be of any real weight. The bank rap- 
idly accumulated gold in its vaults, The nation 
continued prosperous; trade steadily advanced. 
The directors soon found that they need not 
avail themselves of the privilege of paying in 
bullion, nor of the long period allowed them to 
strengthen their resources. They decided to 
anticipate the legal limit, and on the Ist of 
May, 1821, began their cash payments. The 
event passed off with little notice. No clamor- 
ous throngs brought in their notes to exchange 
them for gold; no disturbance followed in any 
of the walks of trade. The people hailed the 
return to honesty with new confidence in the 
government ; commerce flourished ; and the na- 
tion prepared itself for further reforms. Since 
that period England has had no debased cur- 
rency, and the credit of its bank has remained 
unshaken. In 1826 a general panic drew large- 
ly on its resources; in 1839 it was saved from 
failure only by the timely aid of the Bank of 
France. But the restrictions that have since 
been placed upon its issue of notes have pre- 
served it from all danger of suspension. Under 
its present constitution, whatever may be the 
misfortunes of England's merchants, its bank 
must be the last to fail. 

Of the high sense of honor and the general 
integrity of its management there can be no 
doubt, but some English traders and some care- 
ful financiers complain of the autocratic power 
with which the bank rules over the domain of 





commerce. They urge that all business trans. 
actions are impeded by its varying scale of dis- 
counts; that to preserve its legal amounts of 
specie the bank contracts its loans when the na- 
tion most needs aid, and produces a constant 
uncertainty in the results of all commercial spec- 
ulations. ‘They contend that trade should be 
free from all artificial restrictions, and the price 
of money vary only with the demands of com- 
merce. And the stockholders of the bank are 
equally affected by the legal restrictions that 
impede the free action of their directors, The 
Bank of England pays only a dividend of ten 
per cent., while the free banks often divide fif- 
teen and twenty. That the stability of-the na- 
tional bank has not procured commercial securi- 
ty or prevented vast speculation is shown by the 
succession of a long series of periods of financial 
panic in England. It is probable that the prin- 
ciple of free banking must at last extend over 
Europe and America. 

But against a depreciated and irredeemable 
currency honesty, prudence, and national self- 
respect cry out through all history, Necessity 
may for a time excuse, but only for the briefest 
period, the attempt to substitute promises for - 
money. The use of a paper currency without 
redemption is a financial disease that grows in 
strength the longer it is tolerated. It drives 
money from the country; produces a constant 
scarcity; cheats the nation with the appearance 
of wealth, while foreign usurers drain its re- 
sources; inculcates public and private dishon- 
esty ; enforces a genera! corruption. 

Evernr Lawrence 


DOMESTIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


Tue larger part of the session of both Houses of 
Congress on Monday, 27th ult., was occupied in the 
delivery of eulogies on the late Senator Sumner, In 
the Senate, among those who spoke were Mesers. Sber- 
man, Thurman, Boutwell, Morrill (of Vermont), and 
Sargent; and in the House, Messrs. Hoar, Lamar, Pot- 
ter, Rainey. A number of new financial bills were 
introduced into the House on the 27th, viz., by Mr. 
Poland, in favor of free national banking and the 
resumption of specie payments; Mr. Hooper, for a 
further issue of bank-notes, not exceeding ten dollars 
per capita of the population of any State or Territory, 
and also gc 4 ‘or the = reduction of le 

* Pape | fifteen-year four 
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permane, and prevent fluctuations in the value of 
Jnited States notes; Mr. Crossland, to repeal 


also introduced — which, with the others, were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency.-— 
The President's veto m 


y 
passed the , dudicial, and Executive Appro- 
on Bill, amoun ng to $20,000,000, on the 28th. 
sub-committee of the House J\ adicisry Commit- 
tee reported, on same date, in favor of = the 
petition of the South Carolina tax-payers for relief from 
misgovernment. Honse appropriated $9,000 on 
the 28th to purchase rations for the Mississippi suf- 
ferers.—Senator Wright, of Towa, on the eth, intro- 
duced a bill reducing salaries of Senate employés, 
abolishing the Civil Service Commiesion, and providing 
that clerks in the executive d ts shall be ap- 
pointed hereafter by the heads of such a, 
subject to by them. The bill to. define 
the rights of American citizens in fo: 
came up in the House on the 29th, when Mr. Hale, of 
New York, spoke in condemnation of it Du the 
speech of Mr. Parker in the House on the 29th, in fa- 
vor of elevating the Indian race to citizenship, a col- 
ored resentative, for the first tinie in our history, 
occu) the chair. This honor was borne 
by Mr. J h H. Rainey, of South Carolina, who waa 
formerly a slave in the South.—Mr. Washburn, of Mas- 
sachusetts, took his seat in the Senate o” the lat inst. 
The public debt dec $2,965,451 «co during the 
month of — 
The New York Legislature has passed an act consol- 
idating — — = couety of New York. Governor 


countries 


Dix has } to amend the charter of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company, authorizing it to issue 
$20,000,000 of bonds without guarantee. The item of 


$125,000 for the academies has been stricken out of the 
Appropriation Bill. The slature adjourned sine 
dé on the 80th ult. During the session 1896 bills were 
introduced, and 1096 considered f genera) orders. 
The ef passed 971 billa, and the Senate 273. 
Two-thirds of these were special acte ; 382 were passed 
during the week. 

A collision took place between the armed forces of 
the rival Governors, Brooks and Baxter, in Arkansas 
on the 30th ult., resulting in the killing of eleven men 
and the wounding of twenty othere, 

Snow fell on the 29th ult. at Washington, Philadel- 
Bila, Boston, Albany, Richmond, Baltimore, and New 

) 


The Cotton Association of St. Louis has decided to 
offer premiums aggregating $10,000 for cotton to be 
exhibited at the annual fair of the St. Louis Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association next Ocvober, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur anti-liquor crasade has been carried into En- 
and, where it wae inaugurated on the 27th ult. in 
1€ elty of Manchester. Several signatures to the 
are were obtained. On the other hand, a bill was 
ntroduced im the House of Commons on the same 
day, by Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, to allow the 
pu jlic-houses to keep open half an hour Jater at night. 

The British hey was approved by the House of 
a ay = = - . ee 

hree buildings in Newgate Street, fell on 
the 28th ult., crushing several persons in the puine. 

Count von Arnim; minister of Pruswia at Paris, has 
written a letter to Dr. Dillinger, criticising the eccle- 
siastical peiceet his government, The count subse- 
quently 

The new postal treaty has been 
Spel both governments. 

n General Valles with six thousand men has 
taken possession of the town of Chelva, thirty-eight 
miles northwest of Valencia. Fighting was renewed 
before Bilboa, and the Republicans claim to have cap- 
tured the town. The Carlists deny the report, 

The new of C has ordered a 
draft for military purposcs from the class between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty-five years. He hae also 
een ® BES tes per cent. on all incomes exceeding 


* The Prussian Minister of Finance reports surp) 

et femine pein By Asta Miror, ; a 
‘amine has in x 

of Angora alone 100 pervons are sald to heve died dally 


from starvation, 
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GEORGE M. VAN NORT. 
Or the men whom the reform movement in 
municipal affairs, which swept the old ‘Tammany 
- in the fall of 1871, has brought 


Ring from power 

forward, our present Commissioner of Public 
Works. Grorce M. Van Nort, is one of the 
most prominent. Mr. Van Nort came into 


i - rer 
as the successor of TWEED at the same 


it Mr. Green succeeded CONNOLLY in 

» Department of Finance, and Mr. Stessins 
eded Sweeny in the Department of Parks. 

m fell the arduous task of reforming the 
urtment which had been created for the 
Boss” of the old Ring, and that he has suc- 


~d in this endeavor, and has faithfully exe- 

trust, is attested by the general satis- 

with which our tax-payers and property 

ers regard his management of public works 
nprovements, 

Mr. Van Nort is now in the prime and vigor 


of his manhood, having been born on the 29th 
f January, 1830, at Newburgh, on the Hudson, 
r his parents had removed from Brooklyn 
rtly after their marriage. He is of old Knick- 
erbocker stock, a descendant of the sturdy Dutch- 
nn who first settled on Manhattan and Long 
nds and the neighboring shores of New Jer- 
He counts among his paternal ancestors the 

rated Dutch Admiral Ot1tver van Noorprt, 

of the earliest cireumnavigators of the globe. 

\s the only child of his parents, he received a 
ful education at the Lawrenceville High 

S l, in New Jersey. At the age of twenty 
he engaged in the lumber business in this city, 
but, being unsuccessful, he voluntarily relin- 
ed his patrimony in liquidation of the busi- 
iess of the tirm. In 1856 he received an ap- 
ntment under Hon. Joet T. HEADLEY, Secre- 

d was associated with Dr. Houcu 
the State census of 1855. Later he ac- 
cepted a position in the Tax Bureau under State 
Comptroller Lorenzo Burrows, and in 1858 











f State, an 


taking 


served as Assistant Clerk to the Assembly. In 
August, 1858, he became connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Central Park as a clerk in the 
5) I nd Construction Bureau, and in 4859 

elected Secretary of the Central Park Com- 


1, Which office he held for thirteen years. 
luring this period that the remarkable 
ibilities which characterize his pres- 
tration were developed and matured, 
icquired that intimate knowledge of the 
onditions and requirements of local improve- 
ments, and that experience in the management 
lie works, which have been of such value to 
him and to the city in his present position. His 
ficial acts and career since his appointment as 
ym missioner of Public Works, in December, 
been so frequently discussed in the 

that they ave probably familiar to 

and require no comment 


of pul 


yur readers, 
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LIVINGSTONE AND HIS SERVANT. 


| Tue remains of Dr. Livingstone reached | 
England on the 15th of April, in charge of the | 
famous ‘‘ Nassick boy,” Jacos WatNwriGurt, | 
l 


who was the faithful servant of Livinestonz | mented master. 
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| down to the day of his death. 
is over twenty years of age, though he looks 
hardly sixteen, was naturally an object of ‘great 
interest with the whole party, who put many 
questions to him about the last hours of his la- 
A slave in his childhood, he 
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This negro, who 
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A BOSTON BAR—‘*BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM.” 
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was carried from Zanzibar to Arabia, and on 
being afterward liberated through the English 
cruisers, was taken to Bombay, where he was 
taught to read and write English by the Chureb 
Missionary Society, under the Rev. Mr. Pricer, 
who now came on the scene to renew his ac- 
quaintance with his former pupil. The youth 
evinced remarkable quickness and intelligence, 
and his devotion to LivincsTONE appears to 
have been almost romantic. ‘The meeting be- 
tween WaINwriGHutT and Mr. STANLEY Was very 
cordial, and silenced forever the unjust insinua- 
tions which some English savants have indulged 
in respecting the veracity of Mr. Sranuery’s ac- 
count of his discovery of Dr. Livincstoxne. 

The remains were taken to the rooms of the 
Royal Geographical Society, where an examina- 
tion was made by Sir Wituram Frrcussoy, in 
the presence of Dr. Kirx, Dr. Loupon, of Ham- 
ilton, N. B., a former fr’ iend and professional at- 
tendant, the Rev. Dr. Morratrt, the Rev. Hor- 
ACE Water, and Mr. F. Wess, of Newstead Ab- 
bey. The remains were much decomposed, but 
the condition of the left arm bone, in which there 
had been an ununited fracture, the result of the bite 
of a lion over thirty years ago, was so clear that 
the identification of the body was placed beyond 
doubt. At a previous meeting of the Society 
an interesting letter was read from the English 
consul at Zanzibar, embodying the information 
gained from the examination of Magwarta, one 
of Dr. Livincstroner’s body-servants. We have 
room for a brief extract only : 


“The party sent by Stanvey left Unyanyembe with 
the doctor about the end of August, 1872, and marched 
er to the south of Lake Tanganyika, through 

ape. crossing the Rungwa River, where they met 
a natural springs of boiling water, bubbling up 
high above the ground. On reaching the Chambezi 
(or Kambezi) River, they crossed it about a week’s jour- 
ney from Lake Bemba, also crossing a large feeder; 
but, by Susi’s advice, Livinestone again turned north- 
ward, and recrossed the Kambezi, or Luapuila, as he 
then "called it, just before it entered the lake. He 
could not, however, keep close to the north shore of 
Lake Bemba, owing to the numerous creeks and 
streams, which were hidden in forests of high grass 
and rushes, After making a détour he again struck 
the lake at a village, where he got canoes across to an 
island in the centre, called Matija. Here the shores 
on either hand were not visibie, and the doctor was 
put to great straits by the natives’ declining to let him 
use thar. r canoes to cross to the opposite shore. He 
therefore seized seven canoes by force, and when the 
natives made a show of resistance he fired his pistol 
over their. heads, after which they ceased to obstruct 
him. Crossing the lake diagonally, he arrived in a 
long valley, and the rains now having set in fully, 
the caravan had to wade rather than walk, constant! y 
crossing blind streams, and in fact, owing to the hig 
rushes and grass, hardly being able to distinguish at 
times the land, or rather what was generally dry land, 
from the lake. Dr. jevineasens had been weak and 
ailing since leaving \ a anyembe, and when passing 
through the count Ska ow at the southwest of 
the e, he told os aka (the boy given him by 
Sraniey, who is now in my service) that he felt un- 
able to go on with his work, but should try to cross 
the hills to Katanda and there rest, endeavoring to 
buy ivory, which in all this country is very cheap 
(three yards of merikani buying a slave or a tusk), 
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and returning to Ujiji through Manyuema to recruit 
and reorganize. But as he approached the north- 
ern part of Bisa (a very large country), arriving in 
the province of Ulala, he first had to take to riding 
a donkey, and then suffer himself to be carried on a 
kitanda (native bedstead), which at first went much 
against the grain. During this time he never allowed 
the boy Maswana to leave him, and he then told that 
faithful and honest fellow that he should never cross 
the high hills to Katanda. He called for Svst, and asked 
how far it was to the Luapula, and on bis answering 
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‘ three days,’ remarked ‘he should never see his river 
again.’ On arriving at Iala, the capital of the district, 
where Krramno, the Sultan, lived, the party were refused 
permission to stay, and they carried Levimcsvoor three 
ours’ march back toward Ukabende. Here they erect- 
ed for him a rude hut and fence, and he would not al- 
jow any one to approach him for the remaining days 
of his life except Maswara and Svst, except that ev- 
ery morning they were all desired to come to the door 
and say, ‘Good-morning.’ During these few days he 


HARPER'S 


was in great pain, and could keep nothing, even for a 
moment, on his stomach. He lost his sight so far as 
hardly to be able to distinguish when a light was kin- 
died, and gradually sank during the night of the 4th of 
May, 1873. Only Maswana was present when he died, 
and he is unable to say when he ceased to breathe. 
Susi, hearing that he was dead, told Jacos Watn- 
wrieut to make a note in the doctor's diary of the 
things found by him. Warixwricur was not quite 
certain as to the day of the month, and as Susi told 
him the doctor had last written the day before, and he 





found this entry to be dated April 27, he wrote April | 
28; but, on comparing his own diary on arrival at 
Unyanyembe, he found it to be the 4th of May, and 
this is confirmed by Maswara, who says Livixestone 
was unable to write for the last four or five days of his 
life. I fancy the spot where Livinestons died is about 
11° 27 south and 27° east, but of course the whole of 
this is subject to correction, and although I have spent 
many hours in finding it all out, the doctor's diary may 
show it to be very imperfect.” | 


WEEKLY. 


Sees 

On the 18th of April the remains of the great 
traveler were deposited in Westminster Abbey, 
in the presence of a great concourse of people. 
Many shops were closed along the route of the 
funeral procession, but there was no unusual dis- 
play, such as would have accompanied the funer- 
al of so distinguished a man in this country, and 
no Official recognition of the event. Among the 
spectators were many distinguished persons, as- 
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The coffin which inclosed h 


plain, brightly polished oak, bearing a simple in- 
scription—his name, birth-place, and time and 
place of death. When it had been lowered 
into the grave many stepped forward and threw 
wreaths and loose flowers upon it. Then the 
last solemn words were said, the earth was cast 
in, and the body of the great traveler was left to 
its last repose. Among all who sleep in that 
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sembled to do honor to the memory of one of 
the greatest explorers of modern times. The 
most impressive feature of the whole spectacle 
was the quiet, orderly, and reverent demeanor 
of the vast concourse, who seemed to be anima- 
ted by a common desire to do homage to one 
whose fate they deplored while they were proud 
of his deeds, 


sanctuary of departed greatness, none will be held 
in more reverent remembrance than the man who 
died in the service of science and humanity far 
away in the wilderness of Central Africa. ~ 

The illustration on this page is engraved from 
a photograph taken at Aden on board the Caj- 
cutta, which carried the remains of Dr; Livigas 
STONE from Zanzibar to that port. 








LILACS. 


Tuey hung, heavy plumes of purple, over the 
little gateway in that bright afternoon—the Ist 
of June. A charitable breeze swept one scent- 
ed bunch of bloom a bit aside, just out of the 
reach of a little brown hand that had a moment 
ago ruthlessly stripped off half its blossoms. 

But the owner of the hand had already turn- 
ed about, with a toss of her black curls and a 
flirt of her pink calico dress, that scared the but- 
terflies, and before the branch swung back she 
was hastening up the trim garden path, and fling- 
ing back a sharp speech over her shoulder at a 
tall, sunburned young fellow who, with a vexed 
light in his eyes, stood in the gateway watching 
her. 

‘Qh, it don’t matter what Jthink! Indeed, 
IT don't think at all. You may take whom you 
like to the next May-dance—you won't take me!” 

it was such a pretty shoulder over which these 
words were cast, and there was such a rosy flush 
of anger on the round cheek half veiled .in curls, 
that it is no wonder John Armitage took two 


or three steps in pursuit of the speaker; but he 
stopped, drew himself up with sudden pride, and 
said one reproachfal word. 

** Nancy!” 


The one addressed wavered a little in her re- 
treat, then resumed it with increased celerity. 

** Will you stop and listen to me?” the young 
man queried, his rising indignation somewhat 
modifying his tone of appeal. 

**No!” and the pink calico swept the myrtles 
on either side of the walk faster yet. 

‘** Very weil,” was the angry response, as he 


who had pleaded turned toward the gate. ‘* But 
mark my words: you'll be sorry for this before 
these bushes here’—brushing the low sprays 


sharply aside—‘‘ are out of bloom! Now good- 
by.” 

Nancy, peeping from behind a curtain after 
his retreating figure, cried. Perhaps the solilo- 
quy will tell why. 

** Well, it’s all over between us now, any way. 
it’s his fault, too. He'd no business to take any 
one else to the May-dance when I couldn't go. 
I shouldn't wonder if he’s gone down to Sarah 
Anderson’s gow. ‘Ihey’ll be engaged next thing, 
and she'll crow over me finely. He'll try to make 
me jealous”—here Nancy had a spasm of crying. 
“* See if I won't make him jealous first!” 

The way she would do it became apparent the 
next afternoon, when, dressed in a jaunty blue 
suit that set off well her creamy complexion, dark 
curls, and tinted checks, she siarted for the vil- 


‘lage. The dainty blue silk parasol was lowered 


a little as she came to the pretentious block of 
buildings opposite the hotel, upon one of which 
hung the sign, “Dr. Miles Gray. Office hours 
from 8 to. 10 a.m., from 3 to 5 p.m.” But the 
face of the building was blank, and the office 
curtains lowered ; so, with an impatient excla- 
mation under her breath, Nancy went on to the 
post-office, where, getting no letter, she turned 
discontentedly toward home. 

The Fates forbade her. She had not accom- 
plished a quarter of the distance before the light 
roll of wheels made her turn her head and start 
perceptibly. In a moment more young Dr. 
Gray, whose natty top-buggy was the envy of 
all the men, and whose fascinating smile had 
won the héarts of all the women, had drawn up 
his horse at her side, had leaped to the ground, 
aud had asked, eagerly, 

‘*Miss Evans, may I have the pleasure of 
driving you home ?” 

The color brightened in Nancy's cheeks, the 
light in her eyes, as she assented with a charm- 
ing smile; and in a moment they were slowly 
bowling along the road, and the blue ribbons 
were blown against the doctor’s broadcloth. 

Dr. Gray was young, handsome, not deficient 
in brains, with pocket-money enough to prevent 
him from being tragically earnest in his profes- 


sion, and very much in love with the coquettish 
bit of womanhood by his side. As for Nancy, 
she was a little afraid of the gray eves that could 
be quizzical as well as admiring, and of the smile 


that sometimes curled the corners of the black 
mustache. But Nancy was minus a lover just 
then, the doctor was a ‘‘catch,” and so she laugh- 
ed and chattered as the bav horse trotted along. 

The farm-house came in sight too soon, and 
the doctor stopped midway in a speech to inquire, 

‘* Won't you take a longer ride? It’s such a 
beautiful afternoon !” 

Nancy demurred, as in duty bound, 

“*}—don’t know. 1 guess it must be—’most 
tea-time.” 

The doctor langhed, and held his watch before 
her. It was precisely four. 

“Oh, well, then—” began Nancy, somewhat 
confused. ‘‘ E'ut aren’t these your office hours ?” 

‘**Confound imy ofiice hours!” commented the 
doctor to himseif. Aloud he said, ‘‘ I’m some- 
times obliged to break through my hours. I'm 
going now to see a—a patient on the outskirts 
of the town.” So they drove on. 

The “patient” could hardly have been in a 
critical state. The doctor, leaning back in the 
carriage, let the reins lie loosely on the horse’s 
back as they paced slowly through shady wood 
roads smelling of pines, while the warm breeze 
fluttered light curls across Nancy's arch black 
eyes, and the blue silk parasol had to be held up 
to keep the sun from her rose-bud of a face. 
the doctor had a lurking fear that Nancy was 
rustic and ignorant, but ah! she was so pretty! 

Ilow far they rode in this lazy way, wholly 
rapt in conversation, is not known. How far 

ey would have ridden is uncertain, if Nancy 
had not sent a mischievous glance straight into 
the gray eyes, and inquired, 

Why, where does that patient of yours live ?” 
, The doctor laughed frankly, coloring neverthe- 
ess, 

‘““T see you nnderstand the ‘ways that are 
dark and the tricks that are vain’ pretty well, 
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Miss Nancy. And now I don’t dare to tell you 
what I was going to before you spoke.” 

‘* What was it?” queried Nancy, curious and 
conscious. 

‘Tt was,” said the doctor, bending his own 
face closer to the curl-shaded one at his side, 
‘that I wish I had the right to keep you with 
me always. Miss Nancy, will you look at me— 
will you let me?” 

It was well that the doctor did not guess why, 
amidst Nancy’s bright blushes, her lip quivered 
and her eyes filled with tears. She had made 
up her mind to accept the doctor, but in this de- 
cisive moment the thought of John Armitage 
sent a pang, cruel in intensity, through her heart. 
‘Then came the memory of their yesterday’s quar- 
rel, and Nancy faltered, with a struggling smile, 

** |—I don’t know.” 

She did know when, in the late twilight, she 
and the doctor walked together into the dusky 
sitting-room at home, where her father was doz- 
ing and her mother knitting, to ask their con- 
sent and their blessing. 

‘*Dear me!” said the good farmer, rubbing 
his eyes. ‘*'T'wo sech pieces of news in one day's 
cur’us hereabouts. I heerd on'y an hour sence 
that Johnnie Armitage is a-goin’ to Texas to 
kinder farm on his own account. I sorter 
thought, too, 't he an’ Nancy fancied each other, 
but here she’s wantin’ to marry another man. 
It’s cur’as !” . 

Nancy had taken her hand from the doctor’s 
arm and had sat down in the window. She 
heard, mistily, comments and congratulations ; 
she answered questions, laughed at jokes. She 
walked down to the gate with the doctor when 
he left, and stood there under the lilacs, his arm 
about her, replying to his tender talk ; but when 
he was gone, leaving a farewell kiss on her lips, 
she rushed up stairs and threw herself on the bed 
in a perfect agony of sobbing that she could 
hardly stifle in the pillow. 

The story of the next week is hackneyed. 
Such happenings are too common. Nancy came 
and went like the ghost of herself, but the whole 
village was gossiping over her engagement, and 
her evidences of trouble were ascribed to the 
** queerness of a girl just engaged.” Little tired 
Mrs. Armitage ran over across lots one afternoon 
to tell the Evanses that John was going Monday, 
and she guessed he would manage to get over 
and bid them good-by; and cried because her 
pet son was going away, and was cool and sharp 
to Nancy, evidently suspecting that she was the 
cause, 

Perhaps light natures suffer most overwhelm- 
ingly. Often in those beautiful June days Nan- 
cy, all alone in some shadowy grassy place, with 
sunbeams shimmering above, would wonder in a 


| dim, childish way if she should not ‘* die when 


John went.” Only one hope was left: John was 
coming to say good-by. Oh, if she could only 
let him know how it really was! But how could 
she? and she would look down despairingly at 
the little gold circlet on her finger. 

Sunday afternoon John finally came. Nancy, 
sitting in the parlor with the doctor, caught a 
glimpse of the well-known figure at the gate un- 
der the lilacs again. For a moment the room 
whirled around, and she was deathly white; then 
she rose mechanically, saying that she must bid 
Mr. Armitage good-by, and went out to the door- 
way, where John was greeting her parents, and 
warding off the Newfoundland with a laugh. 

“* Yes,” he was replying as Nancy came up, 
‘* they say there’s a pretty good chance out there 
for a young fellow with health and energy—How 
do you do, Miss Nancy ?—and I’ve always been 
enterprising; so I mean to try it.” 

Nancy stood pulling the rose-vines in pieces 
while for half an hour the others talked crops, 
politics, and prospects. She could not have 
spoken for her life, though she longed to speak as 
a condemned criminal longs to ask mercy. Not 
once did John turn his obstinate auburn head 
to look at or speak to her, and at last he rose 
to go. He interrupted himself, while detailing 
particulars about grazing lands, to say ‘‘ good- 
by” while he just touched her hand. If he had 
looked at her, the miserable pathetic look of ap- 
peal on her childish face would have gone straight 
to his heart; but he did not dare to look, and 
turning away abruptly, walked down the garden 
path with the garrulous old farmer hobbling by 
his side. Nancy had just time to escape ‘her 


mother’s eye by running up the stairs. She did. 


not faint; but God forbid that girls should often 
know such misery as she suffered then! When 
she at last joined the doctor, as in duty bound, 
the stunned look in her face was pitiful. She 
‘was not well,” she said, in answer to his alarm- 
ed queries. 

It was Nancy who proposed that they should 
go to church that evening. In the corner of the 
high old pew, with her veil hiding her face, she 
could at least be quiet, and one hour more of 
effort would have been insupportable. Mrs, 
Armitage was alone in her pew, and cried silent- 
ly all through the service. Nancy's heart so 
went out to the poor woman that, when they 
met in the aisle, she pressed her hand impulsive- 
ly, saying, in a quick whisper, ‘* Mrs. Armitage, 
I'm 80 sorry for you!” 

‘**T don’t want any of your sorrow!” was the 
sharp response. ‘It’s fine to talk; but you 
and I know well enough who’s the cause of it 
all, One word from you would stop it now if 
you were ‘sorry’ enough!” 

Poor Nancy! The clock was on the stroke 
of eleven that night when her lover finally took 
his leave, and she was free to pace the moon-lit 
sitting-room from end to end with set lips and 
wide glittering eves. She did not cry. She felt 
as if she were going crazy, and in her despera- 
tion she did not care if she did. Hour after 
hour passed, and still she paced there, sill her 
rigid face showed whitely in the first faint gray 
of morning. ‘*Oh would he go? could he go? 


would nothing happen to stop him?” Scarcely 





knowing what she was doing, Nancy slipped 
through the door, and hatless, trailing her dain- 
ty blue skirt through the dewy grass, ran across 
lots to the Armitages’, 

It was all still and dark and dewy. She heard 
the village clock strike three as she paused on 
the outskirts of the old-fashioned flower garden 
behind the house, and shrunk behind a hedge of 
blossomy lilacs, whose potent odor sickened her. 
Her mind was in a whirl. She did not know 
why she was there, or what she should do. She 
was in deadly fear lest some one should discover 
her, yet she could not go away. For half an hour 
she crouched there shiveringly, never taking her 
eyes off John’s window, but starting every time 
the curtain blew. Suddenly a step on the garden 
path startled her so violently that she scarcely 
could suppress a scream. It was probably some 
of the work-people—oh, if they should see her! 
A hasty peep through the bushes showed her that 
it was worse than that: it was John himself, 
striding straight toward the gap in the hedge, 
and wearing a most unpropitious face. Nancy, 
in blind terror of discovery, crawled on her hands 
and knees close under the lilacs. He had passed, 
he was almost by, when a bird that Nancy had 
disturbed flew out with loud chirpings. One 
end of the loosened blue sash had caught on a 
stiff bough, and the color arrested his eye. Two 
strides brought him to the spot, and he stood 
with folded arms looking down at her a moment 
before his amazement found vent in the excla- 
mation, 

** Nancy !” 

He had never seen such utter abandon and 
agony of shame as that with which the poor lit- 
tle maiden hid her face and cowered in the wet 
grass, with the cry, 

Oh, what shall 1 do? Don't speak to me! 
Go away!” and burst into a storm of tears. 

For answer he gathered the little wet figure in 
his arms, smoothed the tumbled curls, tried to 
warm the icy hands, and did not dare to ques- 
tion, while he soothed her in his tenderest way. 

‘*Take me home,” said Nancy, as soon as she 
found strength to speak at all. 

**T shall do no such thing,” was the decided 
answer, as John’s disengaged hand lifted her 
face so that he could see it, ‘till you tell me 
why you came. Nancy, I couldn't hoping 
a little when I saw you here. Don’t make me 


give itup! I thought my ape would support 
me through any thing, but I’m afraid it won't,” 
he ended, sadly. 


“‘I'm so glad it won't,” breathed Nancy, in 
tones of heart-felt relief. ‘* But somebody ‘ll see 
us. Take me home, John, and I'll tell you all 
about it.” 

How different seemed the way home, with John 
at her side. But Nancy was in no hurry to ‘‘ tell 
all about it.” She only said, nervously, holding 
John’s hand in both hers, 

‘* Promise me you won't go away!” 

“* Ah, but I want another promise first.” 

Nancy looked back at the plumy hedge whose 
shelter they had left, and said, with a half smile, 
“You see the lilacs aren’t out of bloom yet, 
John ; and I am—-sorry, as you said I'd be!” 

** And the doctor ?” asks the critical reader. 
Ah, Nancy is no model of Christian maidenhood. 
She is only a faulty young girl, erring and lov- 
ing and suffering, playing her part in one of the 
tragedies that are played every where in the 
springs and autumns, in the time of snow-drifts 
as well as in the time of lilacs. 





PERSONAL. 


THE 8 hes in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives delivered on the 27th ult. in honor 
of CHARLES SUMNER were, in point of literary 
excellence and good taste, far above the eulo- 
giums ordinarily pronounced in Congress. Ex- 
ceptionally good were those of Messrs. Bout- 
WELL and ANTHONY in the Senate, and Messrs. 
Porter and Lamar in the House. Especial in- 
terest was manifested in that of Mr. Lamar, for- 
merly one of the most extreme of Southerners. 
Whether regarded as a magnanimous tribute 
from the living to the dead or as an effort of 
oratory, it was a production of high merit. 

—Captain RaLpo CHANDLER, one of the most 
accomplished and skillfal officers in the navy, 
has been ordered to the command of the United 
States steamer Swatara, which on the 1st of June 
will take on board the corps of scientific gentle- 
men—twenty-five in number—detailed by the 
United States government to proceed to Aus- 
tralia to observe the transit of Venus. The 
corps will be subdivided into five parties, to be 
stationed apart, some as far distant from the 
others as 700 miles. For this important service 
Congress has made a special appropriation of 
$150,000. The English, French, and other Euro- 
pean governments have appointed similar com- 
missions, and among them all the scientific and 
unscientific will probably be able to find out 
what Venus is ly going to do about it. Wall 
Street, the Grangers, speculators in real estate, 
and longshore-men are eager to know more on 
that point. 

—Postmaster James has issued a circular es- 
pecially timely at this season of the year, when 
80 many persons change their place of residence. 
If every letter passing through the Post-office 
were oy directed, and the street number 
accurately inscribed, it would vastly facilitate 
postal delivery. Merchants and business men 
especially should act upon the suggestion of the 
postmaster to print on their letter heads and 
bill heads the number of their t-office box, 
and request correspondents to add the box num- 
ber to the superscription. Postmaster James 
is doing more than any New York postmaster 
has done to meet the wishes of the public in 
reference to the frequent and speedy delivery 
of letters and papers, and the people should aid 
him and themselves by adopting his suggestions, 

—A gentleman who met the Hon. ALEXANDER 
H. STEPHENS on the cars on his way to Georgia 
says Mr. STePHENs said: ‘I am going home to 
die. I have been a t sufferer, but this is the 
first time that any vital — has been attacked. 
Until this my general health was better than for 
thirty years, but this has been terrible, and I 





must soon yield unless I am relieved. I hope I 
may recover, but I hardly expect it. I am now 
sixty-three years of age, and my constitution 
will not stand such a severe test.’’ Of President 
GRaNT he said, ‘“‘I regard him as a good and 
conscientious man, and believe he has the good 
of the country at heart.” 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury has approved 
the course of his dean at the late meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in New York, and confirm- 
ed that approval by appointing him representa- 
tive at the next meeting of the Alliance. 

—Mr. Rogsuck, for many years a prominent 
member of Parliament, made a speech at a re- 
cent banquet of working-men at Sheffield, in 
which he denounced emigration, and hoped that 
England’s family of children would still cling 
to her. He held any Englishman a dastard who 
incites Englishmen to seek a new home across 
the sea. 

—It is said that there is now employed as re- 
porter on a New York evening paper, a gentle- 
man who was once a British officer, and out- 
ranked Sir GARNET WOLSELEY in his own regi- 
ment. 

—A superior person. on the staff of the New 
York World, alluding to the great fact that Herr 
BuLow (musical man) has finally decided not to 
come to America, observes that ‘‘Man wants 
but little Herr Bulow.” 

—The marriage contract between Citizen Gen- 
eral BONAPARTE and JOSEPHINE BEAUHARNAIS 
was recently sold at a book auction in Paris. 

—The Tribune thinks that some sort of public 
reception to Henrt RocHEFORT on his arrival 
in New York would not be so bad a thing for 
republicans todo. He has not “done any thing 
which should shut in his face the doors which 
are opened to other European writers or noble- 
men.....M. ROCHEFORT is a fugitive from the 
law. So was M. Bonaparte. He escaped from 
Ham in a workman’s blouse, and the — 
has never been so honorable since. here is 
this to be said in relation to the two men. M. 
RocHeFort has Once or twice entered into rev- 
olutionary enterprises for what he considered, 
whether mistaken or not, the good of France; 
and M. BONAPARTE was plotting and conspiring 
all his life for his own advancement and inter- 
ests. On the whole,”’ the editor says, “ we think 
when M. RocuEFort comes, those who take any 
interest in him may receive him as they like. If 
they have any doubts on the subject, they need 
not consult the friends of the late Emperor Na- 
POLEON aboutit. They are not good authority 
on points of honor.” 

—Joaquin MILLER is in Rome, and the racy 
correspondent of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
tells how he looked and took on at an even- 
ing tion, where he had neglected both 
broadcloth and gloves, his hair hanging over 
his forehead, and his thin boots without polish. 
“*That’s Joaquin MILLER,’ said my partner; 
‘he is living down in the Theatre of Marcellus, 
among the old-iron and scrap shops, studying 
the people, and neglecting the form and cere- 
mony which society imposes on all but its pet 
lions.’ I was seated with him later, when he 
was invited by a lady to dance. He declined, 
with the excuse that he had retired from the 
carpet since he gota bullet in his leg. ‘Perhaps 
Mr. MILLER would give us the war-dance,’ sug- 
gested a gentleman near. ‘Oh, do, Mr. MILLER!’ 
pleaded several young ladies at once. ‘ Well, 
now,’ said he, ‘it was only two or three even- 
77 ago when, after being begged an hour and 
a half, I agreed to uy the war-dance, but I had 
scarcely begun preliminaries when the ladies. 
objected, and of course [I had to give it up.’ 
‘Why, how strange, Mr. MILLER! what did you 
do” ‘Naturally,’ said he, ‘1 was going to dance 
it in costume, but I hadn’t gone any further than 
taking off coat and vest when the people object- 
ed, as I told you.’ ”’ 

—By the will of the late Rev. Dr. E. N. Krrx, 
of Boston, he constitutes his sisters residuary 
legatees during life, the property afterward to be 
divided into fourteenths, of which two are to go 
to the American Missionary Association; two to 
the American Home Missionary Society; two to 
the American Board of Foreign Missions; two 
to the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary; two 
to Wellesley College; one to Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary ; one to the Boston City Missionary 
Society; one to the American Educational So- 
ciety, and one to the American Bible Society. 

—This is to be believed ; it comes from a Ken- 
tucky Pe. JEAN Revore is a Frenchman 
living in Bracken County, Kentucky. He is 
known to be.over one hundred years old, and 
himself ‘‘allows” that he was a boy at “ Brap- 
pock’s defeat” in 1755, or one hundred and nine- 
teen years ago. The Kentucky Yeoman says: 
“Tf Mr. Revore’s account of himself be true, 
he is at least one hundred and thirty years old, 
and therefore, by long odds, the oldest man in 
the United States.’’ If we except that friend of 
ours in Brazil, who claims to be one hundred 
and seventy, Mr. RevoreE is probably the oldest 
man extant. 

—Mr. Samvet Bow tes, of the Springfield 7e- 

ican, a close personal friend of Senator 
HURZ, says that the reports so freely circu- 
lated of the Senator’s intention to leave Mis- 
souri for the purpose of accepting a $10,000 sal- 
ary as editor of a German daily in New York 
are utterly groundless. The Senator will next 
_ go to the people of Missouri on the ques- 
ion of his re-election, and expresses entire con- 
fidence that the Legislature to be chosen will re- 
turn him to the Senate. 

—Few of those who sit so complacently in 
their cozy private boxes, or in comfortable seats 
in the balcony or parquet, are aware how 
much they are indebted for theif pleasure to 
the men who are charged with the details of 
management; but the prime donne, the tenors, 
the baritones, and the ‘‘expensive’’ people of 
the company understand it perfectly. The /a- 
bitués of the opera were therefore not surprised 
to see that Nitsson, Lucca, TORRIANI, CAPOUL, 
and other eminents had volunteered their serv- 
ices for a complimentary benefit concert to Mr. 
J. C. Fryer, the business manager of Mr. Stra- 
KOScH, and that Rossrx1’s Stabat Mater was se- 
lected for their entertainment. It was in every 
respect—to the audience as well as to the bene-, 
ficiary—a complete success. 

—Mr. Henry Watterson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, seems to have incurred the spe- 
cial animosity of the Daily Graphic, of this city, 
for in that paper of April 29 it is said, in the ed- 
itorial column, that ‘‘HENRY WaTTERson, of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, was in the city 
yesterday, looking as bright as the —— 
before the last snow-storm, and as workful as 
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though he had not done the leaders of a great 
daily for eight months. In the evening he was 
joined by Messrs. WHITE, of the Chicago Trib- 
une, and HaLsTEaD, of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, and proceeded to Boston to hear the eulogy 
of Cart Scuurz on Mr.Scumner. They repre- 
sent the live journalism of the West, and pro- 
voke the regret that a newspaper trap can not 
be set with a bait tempting enough to catch and 
keep at least one of the trio here. New York 
has newspapers enough, but is sadly in want of 
an editor or two above the range of village or 
provincial journalism.” 


——— 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue President some time ago directed the 
heads of the several departments of the govern- 
ment at Washington to name for approval an 
officer whose duty it should be to take charge 
of every thing connected with the exhibition of 
articles on the part of the department at the 
Philadelphia Centennial, and this having been 
done, the composition of the board has been an- 
nounced as consisting of Hon. F. W. Sawyer, 


. Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, on the part 


of the Treasury Department; Colonel 8. C. Ly- 
FORD, for the War Department; Admiral Toorn- 
ton A. JENKINS, for the Navy; General Joun 
Eaton, Jun., for the Interior; Dr. Caarves T. 
M‘Dona.Lp, for the Post-oflice Department; 
WILptaM Sanpers, for the Department of Agri- 
culture; and Professor 8. F. Bairp, for the 
Smithsonian Institution. This board, of which 
Colonel Lyrorp has been named as chairman, 
will probably be intrusted with every thing re- 
lating to the exhibition of books, maps and 
charts, photographs, models of machinery, of 
military and naval implements, and all other ob- 
jects illustrating the operation and work of the 
government. 





Dr. Ner Arnott died on the 2d of March last, 
in London, in his eighty-sixth year, having been 
born in 1789. For many years Dr. ARNOTT was 

rominently before the public as a writer and 
nventor. e first became well known to the 
public by the ewe y in 1827, of his Hlements 
of Physics, of which five large editions were pub- 
lished within five years, with numerous transla- 
tions and reprints in other parts of the world. 
It was not until 1864-65 that the chapter on elec- 
tricity and astronomy was published. 

Dr. Arnott was also the inventor of what is 
known as “‘ ARnoTT’s stove,” for which the Rum- 
ford Medal was granted by the Royal Society in 
1854. This is claimed to be one of the most sci- 
entific and economical arrangements for burning 
fuel so as to secure the largest possible amount 
of heat. In addition to this stove, Dr. ARNOTT’S 
“ventilator” and his ‘‘ water-bed"’ have contrib- 
uted greatly to the comfort of both the well and 
the sick. 


Captain Nanss, of the Challenger, gives an in- 
teresting and somewhat unexpec deduction 
from the observations made by him during the 
cruise of his vessel, namely, that the cold water 
at the bottom of the Atlantic, as far north as the 
Azores and the Bay of Biscay, equally with that 
at the equator, is derived from an antarctic and 
not from an arctie source, since, if at the 
the water supplied from the southward retains its 
cold temperature to so great an extent, the bot- 
tom water of the North Atlantic, if supplied by 
the nearer arctic, should be at least as cold; but 
the tem ture of the ee —— a 
decidedly as we pass north, and completely cuts 
off the arctic water found by the Porcupine at the 
bottom of the Faroe Channel from that discov- 
ered at the equator by the Challenger, which 
reached the maximum of 32.4°. 

He also remarks that the bottom water is cold- 
er on the western side of the Atlantic at all the 
stations south of the Bermuda and Azores lines 
than on the east, showing that the antarctic 
cold current enters the North Atlantic and runs 
to the northwestward through the channels be- 
tween St. Paul’s Rocks and the Brazilian coast, 
and gradually expends itself as it circles round 
to the northeastward in the same manner as the 
warm equatorial current does on the surface 
cousibeclan that current as including the Gulf 
Stream, which Captain Nares thinks it helps to 
produce. This cold current entering the North 
Atlantic is found between 1700 fathoms and the 
bottom, a total thickness of 700 fathoms. Thus 
the heat-giving properties of the equatorial and 
northeast trade current, carrying as they do a 
continuous body of warmed water toward the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, can be traced by the rise in tempera- 
ture of the whole body of water at Sombrero, 
and.afterward at all the stations in the North 
Atlantic, but most readily by the widening of 
the isotherms about 62°, between America and 
the Azores, forming an immense reservoir of 
warmed water 1000 feet thick and at least two 
millions of square miles in extent. This change 
of temperature or disturbance is greater and 
nearer the surface on the western side of the At- 
lantic, the nearest point to the source of the 
current, than at the eastern side, where it slow- 
ly but gradually expends itself, sinking as it 
expires. 


The death is announced of Dr. Forses Wins- 
Low, for many years editor of the Quarterly Jour- 
Medicine, and author of many 


at on mental disease. 











The announcement was made some time ago 
that Professor Syivester had developed a 
method of transferring circular into rectilinear 
or parallel motion, based upon a discovery made 
by a French enginoer Captain PEAUCELLIER. 

he details of the discovery have since then 
been made known by Professor SYLVESTER in a 
leectare ted to the Royal Institution, an 
abstract of which appears in Jron for February 
98. The importance of this discovery, accord- 
ing to Professor SYLVESTER, can not be over- 
estimated, as it adds at once immensely to the 
resources of the mechanician, while it is so sim- 

le as to be economically applicable to the work- 
ng of an ordinary pump-handle, and so power- 
fuland perfect that the most elaborate mechan- 
ical combination to be found among our latest 
improvements in steam-engines is incapable of 
producing the same result. As the first appli- 
cation of the invention in England, a machine 
is about to be erected in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of propelling a large shaft 
in a lateral direction, the origin of the motion 
being the wheels of a stationary engine. Other 
pen, dered of the invention are in describing 


uator. 





curves of almost any radius with exactness, and 
in greatly simplifying the service in laying out 
railway curves, the construction of torpedoes, 
and many other mechanical uses. It may be re- 
marked in this connection that the results ar- 
rived at, according to many mechanicians and 
mathematicians, are something heretofore theo- 
retically impracticable. 





A letter from Captain Burton contains the 
announcement that an interesting prehistoric 
cavern, in which were many bones, etc., has been 
lately discovered at Macarsca, near the southern 
extremity of Dalmatia. 





Mr. Wiit1am H. Dawu resumed his Alaskan 
explorations, under the Coast Survey, about the 
20th of April, at which date he expected to sail 
for Sitka and more northern points, It is prob- 
able that his labors during the present season 
will be in the neighborh of Cook’s Inlet and 
the peninsula of Alaska, and the coast of the 
main-land as far as the islands of Nunivak and 
St. Michaels. His duties are to complete a coast 
pilot of the Territory and to make careful mag- 
netical and other observations. Should his reg- 
ular work permit, he hopes to make large collec- 
tions in natural history and ethnology, in con- 
tinuation of those of previous seasons, and trans- 
mitted through the Coast Survey Office to the 
National Museum at Washington, and which 
have done him and the Survey so much credit. 





In PETERMANN’S Mittheilungen we find a paper 
by Benm and WaGNER upon the population of 
the earth, in continuation of a similar article 

ublished last year. From this we extract the 
ollowing table of the estimated population of 
the grand divisions, which will be of interest to 
our readers: 





FE ee 800,530,000 
BENS ccaSovnbe sc ccdnetsoncsegpen 798,220,000 
dik deta cpeepenshetnepaaip 208,300,000 
SG cts bcs canspowennns ink 84,542,000 
Australia and Polynesia......... 4,438,000 
ete 1,391,030,000 
Colonel WARBURTON hus lately completed an 


exploration of Western Australia, which has 
added tly to our knowl of the conti- 
nent. he tion from Adelaide 
with a train of camels, and after traversing a 
thousand miles in longitude, reached Perth, 
having made the journey in twelve months. 





* Professor ALEXANDER GUILLEMTIN, in charge 
of the chair of physics and chemistry at the 
Academy of St. Cyr, lately died at that town, at 
the age of tifty-two. His attention was directed 
especially to electricity and telegraphy, and upon 
the former subject he published, not long since, 
& paper upon the propagation of the instanta- 
néous current of the Leyden-jar. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
MAY. 

Sunday, 10.—Fifth Sunday after Easter. 
Thursday, 14.—Ascension-day. 
Sunday, 17.—Sunday after Ascension. 
Sunday, %4.—Whit-Sund 
Sunday,  81.—Trinity-Sunday. 
Thursday, 7.—Southern Baptist Convention, Jeffer- 


son, Texas. 
Wednesday, 20.—General Synod Reformed Presbyterian 
Charch, Cedarville, Ohio. 
Thursday, 21.—Presbyterian General Assembly, St. 


Louis. 
Thursday, 21.—Southern Presbyterian General As- 





sembly, Columbus, Mi pp 
Thursday, %1.—Cumberland Presbyterian General As- 

sembly, Springfield, Missouri. 
Friday, 22.—Baptist Anniversaries, Washington. 


Wednesday, 27.—United Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, Monmonth, Illinois. 
JUNE. 
Sunday, 7.—Firet Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 11.—St. Barnabas. 
Sunday, 14.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, %1.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 24.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
Sunday, %8.—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday,  29.—St. Peter. 
Wednesday, 8.—General Synod Reformed Church, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Own May 1 the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, assembled in 
Louisville;Kentucky. This large and important 
body was formed in 1845 by the division of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The occasion of 
the separation was the connection of one of the 
bishops with slavery, the debate on which fact 
drew after it many other questions. In the year 
1844 the communicants of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church numbered 1,175,314; in 1846, when 
the ration of the South was consummated, 
649,344. Of the two o izations the Northern 
has, since 1845, grown the more rapidly, having, 
at the close of 1873, 1,288,704 communicants ; 
the Southern Church has at present 660,000 mem- 
bers. Since the close of the war the colored 
members of the Southern Church have been or- 
ganized into a separate body, with bishops and 
presiding elders. 

A deputation from the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to the South- 
ern Conference will attend the session with fra- 
ternal greetings and a proposition for closer 
union. The deputies are the Rev. Drs. A. 8. 
Hent, of New York, and C. H. Fowrer, of Chi- 
cago, and General CLinton B. Fisk, of St. Louis. 
It is to be hoped that fraternal relations may be 
restored between these two important commun- 
ions. We approve wholly of the opinion ex- 
pressed by the St. Louis Globe, that “ the sooner 
all sectional lines are obliterated in both church 
and politics the better it will be for the nation.” 





The proposed confederation of all Presbyte- 
rian Churches, of which notice has been taken 
in this Intelligence, makes progress. A com- 
mittee appointed by the Presbyterian delegates 
to the late Conference of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance has issued an address to all the Presbyte- 
rian organizations in the world. Each Church 
is asked, ‘‘ first, to express in a formal manner 
its approval of the object; and secondly, to ap- 
point a committee to meet or correspond with 
committees from other Presbyterian denomina- 
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tions for the purpose of arranging for a meet- 
ing or convention of representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the denominations, which meeting 
may effect en organization, and determine its 
character and practical modes of action.” 

Organic union of the Presbyterian Churches is 
not —aes but only such association for 
counsel and support as is consistent with the 
independence of each. The scheme evinces s8a- 
gacity and a clear appreciation of the tendencies 
of the Christian world. 





It is sy aang from the city of Mexico that 
QuIRINOo Rusi0, another of the murderers of the 
Rev. Joun L. STEPHENS, has been condemned to 
death ; also that two journalists who denounced 
the murder have, as it is supposed, been foull 
dealt with. A letter from the Rev. Danrex F. 
Watkins, the companion of StepHens, to the 
ecretaries of the American Board, furnishes 
some farther particulars of this horrible crime. 
On the day preceding, the cura preached an in- 
flammatory sermon, in which he said: “It is 
necessary to cut down to the roots the tree that 
bears bad fruit ; you may interpret these words 
as you please.’’ On the next day the house of 
Mr. STEPHENS was attacked by a large mob arm- 
ed with muskets, axes, clubs, and swords, and 
shouting, ** Long live the religion! Long live 
the Sefor Cura! Death to the Protestants !’’ 
Mr. STEPHENS and a companion fled to the back- 
ard; the latter escaped by climbing a wall. 

t. STEPHENS, left alone, retreated to a hay-loft, 
where he was soon found. Seeing some soldiers 
in the mob, he appealed to them for protection. 
Their only reply was. to join with the crowd in 
firing upon him. He must have died instantly. 
After death his body was horribly mutilated; 
his books were taken from the house and burn- 
ed on the plaza, The mob then went to the 
church and rang the bells, as if for joy. 

The more the details of this crime are known, 
the more revolting it appears. Mr. WaTKINs 
thinks his own life in danger, the priests seem- 
ing to be intent on killing him. A special guard 
of police has been furnished by the authorities 
for his protection. 





The American Tract Society loses one of its 
most valuable officers in the death of the Rev. 
Dr. O. Eastman, for more than forty years one 
of its secretaries. He had reached the ripe age 
of seventy-eight years, and had continued in act- 
ive service till 1870. 





Trials for heresy are fortunately rare in this 
country, experience having shoWn that they are 
almost ey attended with strong party 
feeling. There is, however, one now, as we 
write, proceeding in Chicago—that of the Rev. 
Professor Swine. The Rev. Dr. WILBUR M‘Kaioe 
has also been the subject of examination by the 
Chicago Presbytery for certain views held by 
him on the subject of inspiration. Public in- 
terest is keenly enlisted among the people of 
Chicago in these ecclesiastical proceedings. 





Fifteen ladies of Portland, Oregon, who were 
in the temperance crusade were re- 
cently committed to jail. The proprietor of a 
saloon before which they were assembled called 
upon the Chief of the Police to interpose. Re- 
fusing to close their service of singing and 
prayer, the ladies were placed under arrest. The 
case was tried without delay. To the charge of 
“behaving in a disorderly manner’’ by singing 
and praying on the sidewalk, they entered a de- 
murrer, taking the ground that “singing and 
praying’’ did not constitute disorderly conduct, 
and that the Constitution of the United States 
secured liberty of worship, The demurrer was 
sustained, and the ladies were promptly dis- 
charged. 





Richmond-on-Thames has been thrown into 
a great excitement by what is called the “ cem- 
etery scandal.” The parish burial-place has 
for years had allotments for Conformists and 
Non-conformists within one inclosure, the mark 
of separation between the two being a broad 
pathway and nothing more, It being pro- 

d to take in additional land for the use of 
issenters and Church people as heretofore, the 
rector of the parish has aroused great indig- 
nation by erecting between the two portions 
of the new ground a stone wall. A meeting of 
the vestry has condemned the rector’s proceed- 
ings; and Earl Russeui, who lives near by, has 
sent a letter denouncing such bigotry. Some 
persons unknown have thrown down the wall, 
which was 280 feet in length, The rector has 
been called upon to remove it altogether, and to 
place “no other obstruction between the two 
portions but a gravel-path only.” 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Ir the cold storms of snow and sleet which made 
most dismal the closing days of April are to be con- 
tinued with systematic regularity through the spring, 
the recent suggestion of “living under glass” will be- 
come popular. A. modern reformer, in view of the 
unfortunate defects of our climate, has proposed the 
construction of an artificial climate, beneath an im- 
mense expanse of glass, supported by iron columna, 
The idea is to inclose an area of many acres, to have 














' 


the walls forty or fifty feet high, and the great place to | 


be warmed by steam. The interior is to be a luxurious 
city, with shops, hotels, theatres, and opera-houses, 
and never any need of umbrellas or overshoes! The 
estimate is that about ten thousand persons might be 
delightfally sheltered from all to cold or 
storm in an establishment of this kind. It is true 
that this suggestion of a “city.of glass” was made 
with special reference to the comfort and cure of con- 
sumptives. But is there not some danger that we shall 
all become consumptives if such trying changes of 
weather continue ?_ A luxurious human conservatory, 
supplying all real or fancied wants, délightfully warm 
in winter, and refreshingly cool (by arrangements for 
condensing air) in summer, would be immensely popu- 
lar, both when the chilly east wind blows and when 
the sultry heat prevails. 


There will be a grand display and celebration on 
June 2% at Chicago, on the occasion of the laying of 
the corner-stone of the new Custom-house, 





A singular race took place a week or two ago upon | 


the track of the Boston and Albany Railroad. When 
a train was approaching Seuth Framingham a horse 
attached to a buggy took a notion to jump from the 
road upon the track, The engineer blew his whistle 
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several times, but finding the horse paid no attention 
to it, kept on. The horse, however, kept in advance 
of the train, although it was moving with great speed, 
till it reached Natick, when a successful effort was 
made to drive the horse from the track. Strange to 
say, neither horse nor carriage was much injured. 





Bald Mountain has again been agitated—so also the 
people about it. 





In prospect of summer guests, gas has been intro- 
duced into the Glen House, White Mountains. 





In Russia there is but one physician for 17,800 per- 
sons. There are also in that country but very few 
hospitale—not more than one for 175,000 persons, The 
sick, especially the sick poor, must have a rather bard 
time in the Czar’s dominions. 





The ice crop in Maine for the present season, with 
the old ice on hand, is estimated at not far from two 
million tons. 





Our Philadelphia neighbors, as may be seen from 
an advertisement in our business columns, intend to 
make a great success of the Centennial Celebration in 
their city. If the plans of the managers are fully car- 
ried out, their International Exhibition will eqnal if 
not surpass every previous enterprise of this kind. 





The details of a terrible colliery explosion come 
from the English press. It occurred at the Astley 
Deep Pit, Dukinfield, which is, with one exception, 
the deepest pit in England. About four handred men 
were employed in this mine, and a violent explosion 
of gas resulted in the death of at least fifty-one men. 





The Memphis Appeal says: 

“The whole coast country is under water, and the 
inhabitants have been compelled to leave their homes 
and flee for safety to the higher lands. The negroes 
have left the tations along the river bottoms, and 

ted In great nambers around the towns and 
country stores. ese people have no money, and not 
only are in raga, but almost on the eve of starvation.” 





Entire forests, in many of the inundated regions of 
the South, appear to be at least two feet under water. 
At New Madrid, about a handred miles from Memphis, 
there was a short time ago no dry land, and the whole 
country around appeared as though it had been in soak 
for several weeka, 


The annual exodus to Europe wil! not be materially 
lessened by the recent disasters to ocean steamers. 








The lava beds in the Modoc country have been cov- 
ered with between four and six feet of snow since the 
middle of December, and it is thought it will be sev- 
era) months before the snow disappears. The fugitive 
Modoca, who have been hiding in the beds since the 
war, must have passed an nncomfortable winter. 





A “ Livingstone Testimonial Fand” has been estab- 
lished in England. It appears that the family of the 
distinguished explorer is left by his death in actual 
distress. 


—--- 


The “‘ New York Cremation Society” is fully organ- 
ized, and its members are confident of a charter from 
the Legislature. The society does pot assume any 
combative attitude; but one of the principal points 
thought to be desirable as a basis of organization is 
the following : 

“The compete binds itself to perform the act of cre- 
mation on t' ins of hareholder, provided 
he or she shall express such desire in any way beiore 
—_, and in case of no opposition from immediate 

ves.” 








Seeing without eyes seems not to be impossible, al- 
though our optics are usually considered essential to 
sight. At a recent meeting of a medics! society in 
Pennsylvania the case was reported of a little girl, 
nine years old, in good general health, but having a 
falling of the upper eyelids, so as to completely close 
both eyes. Yet she was able to see well with the eyes 
closed and heavily bandaged, so that apparently the 
light was wholly excluded. The case has elicited 
much interest, and would ecarcely be credited, except 
for the high standing of the medical gentlemen making 
the report. 


The American Register says that at a recent private 
dinner-party in Paris Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt 
eang a passage from J! Puritani with the same voice 
of marvelous sweetness and strength, the same con- 
summate power and unrivaled skill of execution, with 
which, twenty years ago, Jenny Lind charmed and 
delighted the world. It is now very rarely that this 
great artist can be induced to cing even in private 
circles. 





It is wonderful how much a man can endure and 
yet live. A youth of St. Louis was assaulted by an 
enemy, and his throat cut from ear to ear, the jagular 
vein being barely missed ; his left eye was destroyed, 
the right hand nearly severed, several deep wounds 
inflicted on his back and shoulders and on other por- 
tions of his body, and he was left lying on the ground 
for dead. But, contrary to ai! expectation, he did not 
die, and is now so far recovered as to be out of all 


danger. 


The latest centenarian whose history we find chron- 
icled is a native of Virginia, but lives in Pennsylvania. 
Her name is Mrs. Sophia Hickson, and she was born 
in 1770. She vividly remembers seeing the soldiers of 
the Revolution, and also certein doings of the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1781, when she was eleven years 
old. She is stil] in good health, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that she may continue so until the Centennial. 





Presence of mind is a valuable gift in all circum- 
stances. Not long ago, on the arrival of a train of 
cars at Portamouth, New Hampehire, a man jumped 
off a car and demanded of another standing on the 
platform that he pay him the forty dollare he owed. 

“IT don’t owe you any forty dollars,” was the reply; 
“IT never saw you before.” 

“ Well, you pay it quick, or I'll make you,” said the 
first man, brandishing a revolver, overy chamber of 
which was loaded with powder and ball. 

The who was thus threatened, seeing that 
his assailant was either insane or intoxicated, neither 
ran away nor knocked the maniac down, but calmiv 


replied, 

“ Well, I haven't got the money about me, but I 
know where I can get it, and if you like to go with mo 
we'll make it all right.” 

He then led the way to the police station, where the 
insane debt-collector was taken charge of by the offi- 
cers, 
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decided easily cnongh! He had £200 pounds in 


GRANT'S THE MAN. 
4 NEW 8ONG WITH AN OLD REFRAIN.) 
Hrrrau! hurrah! for the man whose deed 
Is mightier than his voice! 
Hle is our truest friend in our need, 
And he’s the man of ot 
Let those who sigh for inflation sneer— 
Thev may flout his fame and all that; 
I il find, in spite of each well-paid jeer, 
taken their height and all that, 
And all. that, and all that 
the man‘for all that! 


ww choice! 





vil 





General Grants 


Hurrah! hurrah! for the silent man 
Who will not act a ie! 
The traitors may cover it as they can, 
We'll think of it till they die- 
We think of the day when they went back 
On their plighted faith and all that; 
T we set our Grant upon the track 
Of their cowardly game and all that, 
And all that, and all that— 


General Grant's the man for all that! 


persuade us that we can shirk, 
twill be all the same ; 
t gain by this dirty work 
And shoulder on us the blame; 
t afford to build up again 

The Confederacy and all that; 
So don't you see it is very plain 

We must play you Grant for all that, 

For all that, and all that ?— 
General Grant's the man for all that. 


And that 


i shall 1 


Hurrah! hurrah! and a treble cheer, 
And give him three times three! 
He stepped to the front without a fear, 
And ‘l'reason fell on its knee. 
And he’s saved the land from a fouler foe— 
Your inflation fraud and all that- 
If he can not blarney he can say No, 
And put a stop on all that, 
And all that, and all that— 
General Grant’s the man for all that! 


. ry "on ’ | 
TAKEN AY THE FLOOD. 
Br MISS BRADDON, 
Artnor or “Srrancers anp Pirortms,” “ Lany Aup- 
yey’s Sroret,” “Tue Lovets or ARvEN,” ETC. 


oe 
CHAPTER LXVI. 
SIR AUBREY'S RETURN, 
THERE was more in Mrs. Carford’s manuscript; 


but what remained told only of her difticult serv- 
» with the victim of that conspiracy in which 











she had been an.unwilling actor. She described | 
the misery of long and weary days spent with | 
il t times was ful 


the invalid, whoa 


the wrong that had been done him, and asserted | 





acknowledged that this blow seemed like retri- 
bution for his dishonored vows to Esther; but he 
put forward no plea for forgiveness; he hinted 
at no hope for the future. He told his mother 
| that, dear though she must ever be to him, his 
| life was likely to be spent far from Dean House. 
**IT shall come to you gladly whenever you 
| may summon me, my dear mother,” he wrote; 
| ‘but I shall only come in obedience to your 
summons, and I never again can enter Dean 
House except as a guest. You will say, and 
rightly, that I have fooled away all my chances 
of happiness ; ut you shall never have occasion 
to say that I am leading an unmanly or dishon- 
orable life. Iam going on the Continent again 
to try and forget this latest grief amidst unfa- 
miliar scenes. My career after my return to 
England will be one of honorable industry ; and 
however you may blame your son for his past 
| errors, with God's help you shall have no cause 
| to blush for him in the future.” 
| ‘These two letters dispatched, Edmund Standen 
felt that he had but one more duty to do, That 
duty was to provide for Mrs. Carford’s declining 
days. She was helpless, friendless, dying, and 
; anxious as he was to leave England, he could 
| not go without doing all that benevolence could 
; do to insure the peace of her last hours. He took 
a famous physician down to Crupskew Common 
to ascertain whether Mrs, Carford could safely 
be moved to more comfortable quarters, but the 
doctor told him decisively that any attempt to 
| remove the patient would only precipitate the 
| inevitable end. She was dying. ‘Tender and 
| skillful nursing might alleviate the sufferings of 
| her last hours. It could do no more. 
| Edmund made all necessary arrangements, 
took all charges upon himself, and remained at 
| a village inn in the immediate neighborhood of 
| Mr. Ledlamb’s cheerless abode, in order to in- 
sure the patient’s welfare by frequent visits to 
| the Arbor. 
| He had not long to wait for the melancholy 
| end. Before the week was over Mrs. Carford’s 
| troubled life had reached its penitent close. 
| James Cartord was summoned ere the end, and 














| came in time to breathe words of forgiveness into 


the dying woman’s ear, and to implore pardon 
for his own unkindness and neglect, which he 
confessed might have done much to influence his 
wife's conduct. 
** We were both to blame, I dare say,” he said, 
‘aud I may have been the worst sinner.” 
James Carford and Edmund Standen returned 


| to London together after the quiet funeral in the 
| village church-yard. During the journey Mr. 


Carford, alias Carew, took occasion to inform 
Mr. Standen of the abject position to which his 
daughter's misfortunes had reduced him. 

‘*T have been living like a gentleman for the 
past two years,” he said, ** and now I find myself 
brought face to face with starvation. My daugh- 


y conscious of | ter had no thought of my destitute position when 


| she fled, with all the property at her command. 


his identity and his claims as master of Perriam | Unless I can join her in her exile I kuow not 
Place with vehemence and insistence; while at | what is to become of me.” 


other times he lapsed into a state of dull indiffer- | 
ence; vacdnt-minded ; unconscious of any thing | 
bevond his physical comfort—-his dinner, his wine, 

he temperature of his rooms, the warmth of his | 
garments. 

In every stage of his feelings Mrs. Carford 
was at hand, patient, unfailing, his comforter | 
and friend, and to her in his lighter moments 
he clung with sincere affection. His guilty wife 
never approached him, shrinking from him with | 
as deep a horror as if the quiet room where he | 
sat had been the chamber of death. Mrs. Car- 
ford neglected no care, left no duty undone, that 


might lighten the burden of that joyless life. 


s ceaseless labor, this continual anxiety, she 
accepted meekly as her penance for the errors of 
Her deepest sorrow was for her 
rs guilt; her never-ending fear was for 
of retribution which she felt convinced | 


sooner or later to the sinner. | 





All this was recorded at length in the mann- 
which Sylvia's mother had given to Ed- 
Pee 


se from the perusal of that paper with 
I vy hope and desire of his life | 
i. sistence lay before him a blank 
i sunless waste to be traversed, every star 
t had once lighted and beautified the distance 
extinguist i forever, - 
What was he to do with his life henceforward ? 
Go back to Monkhampton, resume his situation 
the bank, work for his daily bread, live through 
the scandal that would follow the revelatien 
Svivia’s crime; see the woods of Perriam 
» distance, and be reminded every 
v how she whom he loved so fondly was ban- 
hed forever from that scene in deepest dis- 
grace and shame, existing only as a nameless 
nderer, none knew where ? 
No, he could not return 





That question was 


hand,.money he had saved from his salary, his 
wants In his mother’s house being very few. He 
1 go abroad—wander far from the scene of 
so, and when | 
to England he would get a situ- 
one of the northern 
find himself among 
r turture his ears with 
im. It would be easy | 
v for him to get employment in any English | 
k, with such testimonials as he could obtain 
he chiefs of the Western Union. 
te to Mr. Sanderson, the Monkhamp- 


its for a Vear or 








Inanager, touched briefly on the trouble that 
changed ail his plans, surrendered his posi- 
oa the bank, and engaged Mr. Sanderson's 

iiendship in the future, when he should have | 
Occasion to obtain a new employment. He wrote 
also to Mrs, Standen, telling her in the simplest 





words, without passion, or self-abasement, how 
cruel a disappointment had overtaken the hopes 


‘** You need not fear starvation,” answered Ed- 
mund, ‘‘I have forfeited the inheritance that 
would have been mine, for your daughter's sake, 
and must henceforward work for my living; but 
I am not afraid to promise yon fifty pounds a 
year for the rest of your life, and that income 
will save vou from starvation.” 

‘** You are too good, Mr. Standen. Ah, if my 
unfortunate child had but seen things more clear- 
ly. How much happier for her to have been 
your wife than to have bartered peace for splen- 
dor ™ 

**You forget, Mr. Carew, that you rejected 
my otter with contempt.” 

** Pardon that act of folly, Mr. Standen. Re- 
member how little I knew of you. I saw before 
me only a foolish young man, over head and 
ears in love, rash, impetuons, ready to sacrifice 
his prospects, and involve the object of his affec- 
tions in his own ruin. Had I known your stead- 
fast and noble character, your power to win a 
position for yourself, I should have been the last 
to hesitate. However, it is worse than idle‘to 
regret the past errors. Poor Sylvia! Would to 
heaven I knew where to find her.” 

Edmund sighed and looked out of the window. 
Guilty Sylvia! His heart bled for her, worth- 
less though she was. If she had sinned against 
him in the beginning, her last and heaviest sin 
had been committed for his sake. Hard if he 
had not pitied her. 

‘* Those diamonds,” mused Mr. Carew—“ they 
must have been worth three or four thousand 
pounds. And that poor child wandering alone 
and unprotected, when she might at least have 
had a father’s care.” 

He thought of that noble income, that splen- 
did home which Sylvia had lost by an act of 
guilt and folly that seerred to him unparalleled 
in the history of woman's wrong-doing. 

Not long had Mr. Carew been permitted to 
enjoy the luxuries of the establishment in Wil- 
loughby Crescent. Mr. Bain appeared on the 
morning after Sylvia’s flight, and that abode and 
its belonging had, as it were, dissolved and van- 
ished betore his coming, just as Lamia’s air- 
built palace melted when that serpent-woman 
was denounced by the Corinthian philosopher. 
Shadrach Bain paid and dismissed all the serv- 
ants except Mrs. Tringfold, whom he sent back 
to Perriam with her youthful charge, without en- 
lightening her as to his reasons for so doing. 

He informed Mr. Carew, with extreme polite- 
ness, that it would be necessary for him to find 
other quarters forthwith, and at two o'clock in 
the afternoon he restored the keys of No. 17 
Willoughby Crescent to the house agent, with all 
moneys due to him on account of that dwelling- 
place. 

Mr. Carew pressed for an explanation, where- 
upon the steward, in briefest, plainest words, told 
the story of his daughter's wrong-doing. 





that had made him an exile from his home. He 


**I decline to believé this statement until it 
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is proved to my satisfaction,” said Mr. Carew. 

‘* How do I know that this is not a plot of your 
hatching? It is easy enough for you to assert 
that the surviving brother is Sir Aubrey, and not 
Mr. Perriam.” : 

‘There is one piece of evidence which ought 
to be convincing to you, Mr. Carew,’ answered 
the steward, unmoved. 

‘* What evidence, Sir?” 

‘* Your daughter's flight.” 

James Carew was silent. 

He removed from Willoughby Crescent to a 
single room in the shabbiest by-street of that 
aristocratic neighborhood. Even cities of pal- 
aces have their outer fringe of hovels, where 
wealth’s pauper dependents may find shelter. A 
sad change for Mr. Carew to find himself living 
in a shabby lodging on his scanty reserve fund, 
and with faintest hope of future comfort. 

A brief statement of the main facts concern- 
ing Mordred’s death had been made by Mrs. 
Carter the day before she died, in the presence 
of Edmund Standen, Mr. Ledlamb, and Mr. 
Bain, who came to the Arbor expressly to ob- 
tain this confession. He had no knowledge of 
that manuscript in which Sylvia’s mother had 
written the entire history of the conspiracy. 

‘This document signed and witnessed, Mr. Bain 
had allowed Mrs. Carter to expire in peace, while 
he remained in attendance upon Sir Aubrey at 
the chief inn at Hatfield, awaiting the time when 
it would be wise to remove the baronet to Dev- 
onshire. 

Happily there was no one interested in disput- 
ing Sir Aubrey’s return to life. The heir at law 
would be no worse off for his resurrection, and 
there were no proceedings in Chancery to be 
feared from him. Nor could the question of 
identity give much trouble. All the old Per- 
riam Place servants had been excluded from the 
rooms which their master inhabited after his sup- 
posed death. Mrs. Carter had performed the 
most menial services rather than suffer even a 
house-maid to enter those prison-like apartments. 
Those old servants who had waited on Sir Au- 
brey for years would not fail to recognize him. 

‘There was Mr. Stimpson, too, who with self- 
abasement must needs confess the cheat that 
had been put upon him. Altogether there could 
be little doubt as to Sir Aubrey’s reception at 
Perriam Place. One important question remain- 
ed to be decided. Was the wretched woman 
who had fled to be pursued by the law? Was 
any penalty to be exacted from her for her in- 
iquity? Here Mr. Bain found himself at fault. 
His master and client was weak in mind and 
body, certainly in no condition to answer such a 
question as this. Finding himself obliged to de- 
termine on the course to be followed, Mr. Bain 
pursued his customary plan in all such difficul- 
ties. He referred the matter to his own inter- 
ests, and decided that he had nothing to gain by 
hunting the miserable fugitive, or by dragging 
Sir Aubrey’s sufferings and Sir Aubrey’s wrongs 
before a court of law. All the law could do 
would be to restore Sir Aubrey to the position 
from which he had been ousted. If Sir Aubrey 
could be restored without the aid of the law, why 
incur the expense and scandal of law proceedings? 

This is how Shadrach Bain argued. He had 
tasted all the sweets of revenge, and could afford 
to be negatively merciful to the woman who had 
scorned him. Let her go—let her starve, for- 
gotten and unknown, in some foreign city ; or let 
her win shameful fortune by the beauty he had 

once admired. Her fate could signify very lit- 
tletohim. The estate which he had once hoped 
to win through his influence over her was now 
removed beyond the limits of hope. He had 
only his stewardship to look to. But Sir Au- 
brey’s helplessness and his son’s infancy made the 
Perriam stewardship a very comfortable thing. 

**T shall be a rich man before I die,” thought 
Shadrach Bain, ‘though I may never be called 
‘the Squire.’” 

Skillful medical treatment and careful nursing 
wrought a considerable improvement in Sir Au- 
brey, and by the time he had been a week in Mr. 
Bain’s charge at the Hatfield inn he had be- 

come pretty much the man he was at Perriam, 
before the steward left for his second journey to 
Cannes. His speech and appearance were alike 
improved. Memory had in a considerable meas- 
ure returned. He spoke of familiar things, ask- 
ed for his old servants, was eager to return to 
Perriam, and never failed to recognize Shadrach 
Bain. But on one subject he was curiously si- 
lent. His wife's name never passed his lips. 

Mr. Bain waited another week, by the end of 
which the patient's improvement was still more 
marked. He then wrote to the housekeeper at 
Perriam, announcing his return with Mr. Led- 
lamb’s patient—no mention of Sir Aubrey’s name 
—and requesting that Mr. Stimpson might be at 
The Place to receive the invalid on the followi ig 
evening. 

Perriam was looking its fairest in the glow of 
an autumnal sunset when Sir Aubrey returned to 
that peaceful abode of his forefathers: Sir Au- 
brey, whose name had been inscribed on one of 
the massive oaken coffins in the Perriam vault, 
whose pompous Latin epitaph, with an error in 
an ablative case—when was there a Latin epitaph 
without an erroneons termination of substantive 
or adjective, according to some learned caviler ? 
—adorned the chapel wall. Mr. Bain and his 
charge drove from the station in the yellow char- 
iot, which had been sent to meet them by the 
steward’s order. 

_Sir Aubrey gazed npon that familiar scene in 
silent rapture. All the consciousness remaining 
to that weakened brain was aroused by the sight 
of home. How often in his joyless, comfortless 
captivity his thoughts had wandered dimly back- 
ward to these scenes, and with how keen an 
agony had he told himself that he should see 
them no more! 

He turned away from the landscape at last, 
and clung to his steward’s arm with a sudden 
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“You won't let them take me 
away, will you, Bain? You've always been a 
good servant to me. I tell every one so. You've 
improved the property, as your father did before 
you, and kept the servants up to the mark, and 


pang of fear. 


not wasted money on fanciful repairs. I’ve al- 
ways praised you. You won't let me be sent 
away, will you, Bain? If I am mad, I am not 
mad enough to do any one any harm. And I 
am Aubrey. They may talk themselves dumb, 
but they can never shake me from the certainty 
of that one fact. I know my own name. Mor- 
dred is a poor creature; my brother, but a poor 
creature. I will never submit to be called Mr. 
Perriam.” 

**Your brother Mordred is in his grave,” re- 
plied Mr. Bain, ‘‘and you are Sir Aubrey Per- 
riam, sole owner and master of this place. You 
shall never leave it again, save at your own wish.” 

** Poor Mordred dead! Bless my soul!” mur- 
mured Sir Aubrey. ‘‘ He was a poor creature, 
but I was fond of him, and he was fond of me. 
A man’s hold on his own life relaxes when he 
loses his only brother.” 

‘They were at the house by this time. All the 
servants were assembled in the hall, according 
to Mr. Bain’s instructions; and Mr. Stimpson 
was also in attendance. The outer world was 
still steeped in sunset’s fading glory, but the 
lamps in the dusky old hall were lighted, and 
shone full on the faces of the travelers. 

One startled ery broke from almost every lip 
as the baronet appeared among his household, 
leaning on Mr. Bain’s arm, and supported on the 
other side by a valet whom the steward had en- 
gaged for him at Hatfield. 

** Sir Aubrey Perriam !” 

‘“*Yes,” replied Mr. Bain, “‘Sir Aubrey Per- 
riam. I thought such faithful servants would 
hardly fail to recognize a master they had served 
so long. Sir Aubrey Perriam, in spite of Lady 
Perriam’s pretended widowhood—in spite of the 
lying epitaph in Perriam Church—in spite of the 
funeral, and the will which I read in this house— 
Sir Aabrey, alive and among you once more. 
The coffin that was carried out of those doors 
held the body of Sir Aubrey’s brother Mordred. 
For the last eight months of his life Sir Aubrey 
has been the victim of a most foul conspiracy. 
But { have unearthed the plotters; I have un- 
raveled their mystery; I have brought your old 
master back again to you and to his rights and 
his home.” 

Cheers, long and loud, for Sir Aubrey and his 
deliverer. Mr. Bain felt all the sweetness of 
being a hero. 

Mr. Stimpson advanced, pale and scared of 
aspect, and examined the countenance of his old 
patient. 

**Good heavens! how could I have been so 
much mistaken ?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Yes, it is in- 
deed Sir Aubrey. ‘Those artful women! They 
kept the room dark,‘and contrived to distract 
my attention. ‘There ought to have been an in- 
quest. Sir Aubrey, can you ever forgive me?” 

**T forgive every body,” said the baronet, fee- 
bly, looking round with an agitated expression. 
** And now I think I should like to go to hed, 
Bain. You'll stop with me, won't you? You'll 
take care. You'll not let them remove me while 
I'm asleep.” 

‘*Sir Aubrey, you are beneath your own roof. 
You are sole master here. This house holds no 
secret enemy now. You can sleep in safety. 
Yon are surrounded by faithful servants.” 

The old man looked at them with a faint smile. 

“I thank them kindly for remembering me,” 
he said ; and then looking about him as if he sud- 
denly remembered something, ‘‘ I should like to 
see my son,” he exclaimed. 

Mrs. Tringfold came in with her youthful 
charge, the youthful charge somewhat cross and 
sleepy, having been kept awake against his will 
for the last hour in case Sir Aubrey should ask 
to see him. 

The old man looked down at him tenderly. 
There was no imbecility in that fond gaze, but 
sentient affection, a father’s deep and silent love. 

“*T shall sleep better now that I have seen my 
boy,” he said—‘‘now that I know we two are 
under the same roof. Never let any body part 
us again.” 





CHAPTER LXVII. 


‘* SINCE THERE'S NO HELP, COME, LET US 
KISS AND PART.” 


Epuunp StanpveEn went back to his hotel aft- 
er that last journey from Hatfield, and made all 
arrangements for starting by the Continental 
train riext morning. He was going to Paris, 
and thence on to Marseilles, and possibly to Al- 
giers. He went to seek forgetfulness among 
strange scenes and a strange people, where not a 
feature of the landscape, not a word spoken near 
him, would recall the English home from which 
he was self-banished, or the hopes he had lost. 

He went into the reading-room after dinner, 
and turned over the day’s newspapers with but 
the faintest interest in any thing he read in them, 
when something happened which changed all his 
plans, and put that thought of a winter in Al- 
giers out of his head for the present. 

The following brief advertisement appeared 
among various enigmatic appeals in the second 
column of the Times supplement—not the day's 
paper, but a two-days-old supplement, as Ed- 
mund discovered afterward when he looked at 
the date: 


HE friends of a lady now lying serionely fll at the 
Zz Pier Hotel, Newhaven, are nested to commu- 
nicate with the proprictress. The lady arrived by the 
afternoon train from Lewes on Thursday, September 
10, and has been suffering from fever and delirium 
ever since. Her linen is marked 8. P. She weara a 
large diamond cross, and has in her possession a mo- 
rocco hand-bag, with patent lock, supposed to con- 


tain valuables. 


There could be no doubt as to the person in- 
dicated. It was half past seven o’clock when 


























Edmund Standen read the advertisement. He 
was at the London Bridge Station at eight, and 
at a quarter past was on his way to Newhaven. 
He had to wait upward of an hour at Lewes, 
and it was eleven by the time he reached the 
end of his journey. Here he encountered only 
disappointment, and perplexity awaited him. 
The landlady had a strange story to tell him. 

She had sent the advertisement to the Zimes 
on the preceding Friday, by the advice of the 
medical man, who saw the possibility of the pa- 
tient’s fever developing into typhus or typhoid. 
The landlady had been terrified by the mere sug- 
gestion of such a thing, and was for removing 
the patient at once to the county hospital, 

This the doctor had pronounced impossible. 
She was too ill to bear such a journey, and the 
most that could be done would be to remove her 
to some adjacent lodging, there to await com- 
munications from friends who might see the 
Times advertisement. ‘This was done immedi- 
ately, and it happened curiously that from the 
hour of removal the sufferer began to mend. 
She was calmer, and the fever considerably re- 
duced by Saturday night. On Sunday she was 
able to leave her bed. The next day the im- 
provement was still more marked: the patient 
was calm and sensible—opened her bag and pro- 
duced a purse, from which she gave the doctor 
a twenty-pound note for the landlady of the ho- 
tel, and a ten-pound note on account of his own 
services. On Monday evening the nurse who 
had charge of the patient ventured to leave her 
for a little while, in order to go into the village 
upon some errand. According to this woman’s 
statement, she was only abseut a quarter of an 
hour, but on her return the patient was gone. 
The nurse had left her dressed and lying on the 
sofa. Search was immediately made, but vainly. 

The time of the patient’s disappearance was 
within a few minutes of the time at which the 
boat started for Dieppe, but nobody had thought 
of going to the pier, or suggested the idea of the 
— having gone on board the steamer, till too 
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ate. 

When the same steamer returned to Newhaven 
it was ascertained that a lady dressed in black, 
answering to the description of the nameless fe- 
ver patient, had crossed on the last voyage to 
Dieppe. No one had remarked where she went, 
or whether she was met by any one on the ar- 
rival of the steamer. , 

**I'm afraid the poor dear young lady must 
be a little queer in her head,” said the landlady, 
with a pathetic air+that twenty-pound note 
had oad Sar very well for the beef teas and ar- 
row-roots made for the invalid. ‘* Dr. Follcott 
says that she must have endangered her life by 
that foolish journey, for though she seemed to 
get round so quickly, she was as weak as a baby, 
and only keeping herself up by some inward ex- 
citement. She was just in the state for a re- 
lapse.” 

** There is no boat tili to-morrow, I suppose ?” 
said Mr. Standen. 

** No, Sir ; not till to-morrow morning at ten.” 

** Then I shall cross by that boat. Dieppe is 
not a large place. It wiil go hard with me if I 
do not find this lady.” y 

If the landlady expected some enlightenment as 
to the circumstances of her nameless guest, she 
was doomed to disappointment. Mr. Standen 
thanked her for her care of the helpless traveler, 
but told her nothing. He called on the local 
surgeon next morning, and heard his opinion of 
the case. It was not cheering. 

Edmund Standen was in Dieppe before dark 
that evening, going quietly from place to place, 
inquiring for the fugitive. After two hours’ dil- 
igent search he found her at a third-rate hotel 
in the town, in a small room on the fourth story, 
paved with red tiles. She was lying on a nar- 
row bed in a low alcove, with a Sister of Mercy 
sitting on a rush-bottomed chair by the bedside, 
counting her beads and whispering prayers, while 
the patient lay in a slumber that seemed more 
restless than the most unquiet wakefulness. 

Sylvia had struggled hard to go on, on, she 
knew not whither—to Paris, or any where—but 
had broken down at the Dieppe railway station, 
where she found herself hardly able*to stand. 
She tottered to the waiting-room, and here was 
seen by the good Sister of Mercy, who, finding 
her helpless and friendless, took her in charge, 
put her into a hackney carriage, and had her 
conveyed to the hotel where she was now lying. 

Before night-fall the fever was again at its 
height, and the dreaded typhoid speedily de- 
clared itself. ‘The Dieppe doctor ordered cool- 
ing drinks, bled the patient two or three times, 
exercised all his skill for the one great end of 
reducing the system. In this he had succeeded 
to admiration, and the patient, thus robbed of 
forces which might have fought the disease, had 
succumbed to the fever. 

One look at that wasted face—those glassy 
eves which opened and looked at him without 
recognition—told Edmund Standen that the end 
was inevitable. How near or how distant that 
end might be he knew not. 

He telegraphed to London for the famous Dr. 
Crow, reckless of the sacrifice of the doctor's 
time and his own money, feeling very sure that 
it was too late for any good to be done by the 
wisest physician upon earth, but anxious to do 
the uttermost for this wreck of humanity which 
had once been his idol. 

The great doctor telegraphed a prompt reply. 
It was impossible for him to come to Dieppe, 
but he would send Dr. Daw, a star of secondary 
magnitude in the medical world. For Dr. Daw's 
arrival Mr, Standen waited patiently, but not 
hopefully. 

He shared the sister’s watch beside that sick- 
bed, his hand held the cup of cooling drink to 
those parched lips, heedless of what poison 
might lurk in the burning breath that seemed 
clmogt to sear his face as he bent over the suf- 

fever. 
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How changed she was—that lovely Sylvia, 
whose beauty had been eo fatal a gift! The red- 
gold hair had been shorn close to the small head 
by the nurse's scissors, the once oval cheek was 
now hollowed and cavernous, the jaw square and 
bony, and those eyes—lamps of splendor—were 
now dull and lightless. Could there be keener 
agony than to mark such decay, and to remem- 
ber how he had loved her, and to feel that he 
loved her still, that she was dear to him in her 
misery, dear to him despite her guilt ? 

Once during the long hours of his watch the 
sufferer awakened suddenly from a sleep that 
had been somewhat quieter than that restless 
doze in which she was wont to lie. The dark 
eyes were slowly turned toward him, and gazed 
at him with the gradual dawn of recognition. 
The words that followed denoted that although 
Sylvia knew her lover, she had no consciousness 
of late events or the place where she was. 

**T thought you wouldn't leave me, Edmund, 
just before our wedding,” she said, in her feeble, 
tremulous voice. ‘‘ But you've been away so 
long, and I have been lying here with that dark 
woman watching me—that woman over there in 
the black gown. Why don’t you send her away ? 
You know I detest black. 1 wore mourning so 
long for Sir Aubrey ; but that is all over now, 
and my wedding-dress is ready. I showed it 
you, didn’t I, Edmund? Such lovely point lace! 
—fit for a duchess, but not too good for your 
wife. I want to look my best that day. What 
have they done with my hair?” she cried, pass- 
ing her thin fingers over her head with a weak, 
uncertain movement. 

*“* They haven’t cut it off, have they? They 

couldn’t be so cruel as that. I was always 
praised for my hair, though some of the Heding- 
ham girls called it red. It is all gone. Am I 
in prison, Edmund, for some dreadful crime ? 
Could they put me in prison for that ?” 
* There were fitful pauses between these broken 
sentences, and many of the words were imper- 
fect and indistinct; only the keen ear of atfec- 
tion could have interpreted those rambling utter- 
ances of half consciousness. 

Edmund soothed and comforted the sufferer 
—murmured words of hope—spoke of another 
world, that world whose mystic gate stood ajar. 
Vain effort: the shallow, worldly mind was still 
given to earthly things—had neither care nor 
hope beyond earth. 

“*Ts to-day our wedding-day, Edmund ?” she 
asked. ‘‘Don't deceive me. I am not too ill 
to go to the church. Let me get up and be 
dressed. Where is Céline? Send that dark 
woman away, and bring me Céline. I know my 
wedding-dress has come home. Why do you 
turn from me like that, Edmund, and hide your 
face with your hands? There is no one who can 
prevent our marriage. Sir Aubrey is safe.” 

Then followed long intervals of silence, and 
then wandering words that had no meaning even 
for Edmund’s attentive ear. He watched beside 
that bed day and night, while the patient Sister 
of Mercy sat in a corner behind the bed-curtain, 
where Sylvia could not see her, and prepared the 
medicines and fever drinks, and directed Mr. 
Standen’s ministrations, and prayed with all the 
fervor of her simple soul for the fading sinner. 

Dr. Daw came, but could do nothing except 
pronounce that the Dieppe surgeon had been «l- 
together at fault, and prescribe a new mode of 
treatment, which, had it been adoptéd earlier, 
might have saved the patient, but which could 
now only prolong life, and lengthen the weari- 
ness of dying. 

The life thus protracted, watched with unre- 
mitting care, lasted three or four days after Dr. 
Daw's visit, and then, in the quiet midnight, 
the tired sufferer slipped almost unawares into 
the undiscovered country. Love watched the 
last breath, religion knelt by the bed, and thus 
the worldly soul went forth from the region of 
human pity and affection into the awful solitude 
beyond, whither no human imagination dared 
follow it. 

Once, very near the end, there came a gleam 
of light. The lips which had been voiceless for 
many long hours moved faintly, and Edmund, 
leaning down to catch the feeble whisper, heard 
Sylvia's last words : ‘* Kiss me once again before 
I go—as you kissed me in the church-yard—be- 
fore I betrayed you.” : 

Living and dying lips met in the last kiss of a 
love that had been fatal. 





CHAPTER LXVIII. 
LOVE IS ENOUGH. 


Sytvra Perrram had been laid in her foreign 
grave, and Edmund Standen had gone on to 
Marseilles, before he began to feel that he would 
have to pay the penalty of his devotion to the 
dying sinner. On the day of his arrival at the 
southern sea-port the grip of the fever fiend fast- 
ened on him—limbs aching, head burning, fits 
of heat and cold, aguish shiverings. He sent for 
the best English doctor in Marseilles, and told 
him what he had been doing, and that he was 
in for a fever. 

The doctor tried to make light of these appre- 
hensions, yet confessed that Marseilles was not 
the safest place a man who had the fever poison 
in his system could come to. 

‘*TIs there any one you would like me to write 
to in the event of your getting worse?” he ask- 
ed, kindly. ‘‘1 don’t apprehend such a thing; 
but it’s always wise to be equal to either fortzac, 
as Shakspeare puts it.” 

** You are very good. Yes, if the worst should 
come, I don’t wish to die quite alone in a strange 
country. I'll give you my mother’s address. 
When fon see danger, telegraph to her—but on 
ne account before there is danger. She is no 
traveler, and the journey to Marseilles will be a 
formidable one for her.” 


‘The doctor promised to obey. Eefore the 
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week was ended he saw sufficient peril to justi- 
fv his sending the telegram to Dean House—a 
carefully worded telegram, cautioning Mrs, Stan- 
den against any undue fear. 

**T have not waited for the worst,” said the 
message, ‘* but obey your son, who told me to 
summon you directly the case appeared serious. 
The case is serious, but by no means desperate. 
Come, and do not fear.” 

Within an hour of her receipt of that message 
Mrs. Standen was on her way to London—not 
alone. A faithful friend and companion accom- 
panied her, and sustained her with words of hope 
—earnest words breathed from a heart that faith 
had armed against calamity. 

Edmund's struggle for life was severe and 
protracted, His awaking from the long night of 
delirium was sweet, for in the nurse who watched 
beside his pillow he recognized the mother whose 
kind face had bent over his cot years ago in the 
Dean House nursery. 

“*[ have known you all the time, mother.” 
That was his first rational sentence. And, in- 
deed, there had run through the tangled skein 
of his delirious dreams that one familiar thread, 
bright and clear through all. He had known 
that his mother watched him; he had known the 
hand that gave him his medicines, that adminis- 
tered the food he loathed, with tender insistence. 

‘** But there was some one else, wasn't there, 
mother ?” he asked, before that first day of con- 
valescence was over. ‘‘I seem to have had two 
nurses,” 

**You have been carefully nursed, Edmund,” 
replied Mrs. Standen, evasively. 

**T am sure of that. But who was the other 
nurse? A Sister of Mercy, perhaps.” 

“Yes, Edmund, a sister of mercy.” 

** Has she gone away ?” 

** Yes, she left last night.” 

‘Curious. I should like to have seen her 
face, now that I have recovered my wits, and to 
have thanked her.” 

**T have thanked her for you, Edmund.” 

** Well, I suppose that will do, I have you 
with me, mother, that is enough. Do you re- 
member that letter in which you told me that 
you had done with me—that I was no longer 
your son,?” 

** Never speak of that dreadful time, Edmund. 
You see what a mother’s anger means. In your 
hour of danger she is by your side. Oh, my dear 
son, I thank God that your heart was not quite 
turned from me. 
for me. You could not die without forgiving 
me.” 

“* Forgiving you, mother! 
fender ?” 

**No, Edmund, no. TI had no right to be so 
angry with you. There should be no limit to a 
mother’s forbearance.” 

‘* But I tried your patience too much by my 
folly. It is all over now’—with a sigh, ‘‘I shall 
never need your forbearance again in that way.” 

‘Iwo or three days after, when the invalid was 
able to sit up in bed, propped by pillows, Mrs. 
Standen and her son began to talk of the future. 
It was Edmund who started the subject. The 
mother would have feared to touch upon any 
question that might pain her son, newly snatched 
from the jaws of death. 

** Shall you want me to go back to Dean House 
yet awhile, mother?” he asked, dutifully. ‘I 
mean to obey you in all things henceforward. 
I have no one else to live for, no one else to think 
of. You are all the world to me again—the one 
perfect woman in the world—as you used to be 
when I was a boy.” 

** Would you like to go back, Edmund ?” 

He shuddered at the question. 

** Honestly, no, mother. The old scenes would 
be hateful. But I don’t want to be separated 
from you, and yet it seems a hard thing to ask 
such a home-loving mother as you to join my 
wanderings.” 

“I can have no home without you, Edmund. 
I am ready to go wjth you wherever you like. 
I am a sturdy old woman, you know, and shall 
not give you much trouble with ill health, or va- 

rs, or any thing of that kind; and, little as I 
have traveled, I don’t think I shall make a very 
bad traveler, if I can only get accustomed to the 
sea,” added Mrs. Standen, with a wry face. 

**You dear lion-hearted mother, I will take 
care that our wanderings are made easy for you. 
I did think of wintering in Algiers—a splendid 
climate, interesting scenery.” Mrs. Standen shiv- 
ered involuntarily. ‘‘ But if you will be my com- 
panion I'll abandon all idea of Africa.” Mrs. 
Standen breathed more freely. Africa, to her 
mind, meant wastes of torrid sand, and grim 
yelping blackamoors dancing round the helpless 
traveler, a circle of ferocious murderers. ** What 
would you say to our wintering in Rome or Flor- 
ence ?” 

Mrs. Standen brightened visibly, and kissed 
her son’s wasted hand. 

**I think I should like Florence best, dear,” 
she said; ‘‘I’ve heard there are plenty of nice 
English people there.” 

** Yes,” answered Edmund; ‘‘ and when En- 
glish people travel, their chief delight seems to be 


Am not I the of- 


to meet with other English people. They would | 
like the Continent extremely well if they could | house, is the following placard: “ Eges 25 Adussen 
“ ° | —Carosene 6 centes a pinte.” 


exterminate the natives, and convert the more 
agreeable half of Europe into one large Brighton.” 

Edmund's convalescence was rapid, a fact 
which the doctor attributed to Mrs. Standen’s 
nursing even more than to his own skill. As 
soon as he was strong enough to bear the jour- 
ney, mother and ser went on to Nice. Thence, 
after a fortnight’s sojourn, to Geneva, and thence, 
late in November, to Florence. That tranquil 
close of the declining year was a time of sorrow- 
ful thoughts for Edmund, but not of despair. 
All his old boyish love for his mother came back 
to him in their reunion. He was pleased with 
her delight in the scenes they beheld together ; 
pleased by her keen interest in simple things, 


You told the doctor to send | 
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and all those glimpses of village life and unso- 
phisticated nature which their travels afforded 
them. Neither spoke of the past, or speculated 
upon the future. For the mother the sweetness 
of the present was all-sufficient. She had her son 
once more hers, and hers only, and she was con- 
tent to leave the future to Providence, 

**T will never try to rule his life again,” she 
thought. ‘‘I was too anxious that he should 
marry Esther, and see what came of it! Misery 
for both of them. It is enough for me to have 
him for my own once again, and to be sure of 
his affection. The happiness I desire for him 
will come sooner or later.” : 

{TO BE OCONTINTED.] 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


One summer evening, during a visit to Salem, the 
late Mr. Peabody was sitting alone by an open parlor 
window. The room within was lighted, the sireet 
without was dark, so that while his form wae plainly 
recognizable by any body passing, he could not see 
what passed. A party of-young men stopped in frovt 
of the honse, and began to call for ** Peabody !” “ Pea- 
body !" ““George Peabody!” Supposing, very nut- 
urally, that the townsmen wished to pay their respects 
and hear a speech, he came forward, when a voice 
rose out of the darkness, “Say, Peabody, give ur a 
thousand dollars.” Mr, Peabody shut the window very 
suddenly, and did not make a speech. 

—>- -—--- 

A shoe-maker out West, with a literary turn of mind, 

has the following poetical gem attached to his shingle: 
*“ Here lives a man who never refuses 
To mend all sorts of boots and shoeses.” 


onsenseeeeliees 
Can a lamp be said to be in a bad temper when il is 
put out? 





sian 
The difference between perseverance and obstinacy 
is that.one often comes from a strong will, and the 
other from a etrong won't. 
Two Irishmen were in prison—one for stealing a 
cow, and the other for etealing a watch. .“‘ Hullo, 
Mike, an’ sure what o'clock is it 5» said the cow steal- 
er. “In troth,” said the watch stealer, “I've no time- 
piece handy, but suppose it’s jist abont milkin’ time.” 
seveniescinitininstemieniiale 
“ Dwellers in crystal palaces should refrain from the 
ropulsion of irregularly shaped particies of granite 
ormation,” ia the way in which a California editor 
uts the English proverb about stones and glass 
ouses, 
A a 
Most kinds of roots and barks are now used as medi- 
cines, except the cube root and the hark of a dog. 
‘ nsteiiailjiiipacionileeiminiel 
Hood called the slamming of a door by & person in 
a passion a “‘ wooden oath.” 
—- — 


“A revolving fragment of the paleozoic age collects 
no ———— vegetation,” is a new translation of 
a popular proverb. 

_ ‘ 

A man can not wait for his dinner withont losing 
his temper, but see with what angelic sweetness a 
woman bears the trial! Has the woman more pa- 
tience? Nota bit—only she has lunched, and the man 
has not. 





one — 
** Why are doctors called physicians, mamma ?” said 
an inquisitive littie girl to her mother, who had just 
been visited by one of them. “ Physician,” replied 
mamma, who was ecidom at a loss for an anewer, 
“comes from fee-seck, as the doctor rides about all 
day seeking fees.” 
jeseteinnasmendiinnannemaiatinsantity 
What is invariably the beginning of love ?—The let- 
ter L. 1?) ae 
An inebriate got into a car in Boston, and became 
80 annoying to the passengers that it was proposed to 
eject him; but a kind-hearted reverend doctor inter- 
posed for him, and soothed him into good behavior 
for the remainder of the journey. Before leaving, 
however, he scowled upon the occupants of the car, 
and muttered some words of contempt, but shook 
hands warmly with the doctor, and said: “Good- 
day, my friend. I see you know what it is to be 
drunk.” 








a 
What are the most unsociable things in the world? 
—Mile-stones. You never see two of them together. 
enitiiad 

“T shonid think these omnibus wheels would be fa- 
tigued after running ail day,” observed Sam. ‘“ Well, 
yes,” replied Seth, taking a squint at them, “ they do 
appear to be tired.” 

SS ee 


The precious lad who invented the tollowing conun- 
drum has had ice on his head for some days, and it is 
thought he will recover if kept quiet a week or so: 
“ Why is an elephant unlike a tree ?—Because a tree 
leaves in the spring, and the elephant leaves when the 
menagerie docs.” 

oe 

Charles Lamb, when speaking of one of his rides 
on horseback, remarked that “all at once his horse 
stopped, but he kept right on.” 


ii 





A man without learning, 
And wearing good clothes, 
Is like a gold rin 
In a guinea-pig’s nose. 
* + TE 
The Danbury ey observes that the placid- 
ity of expression worn by a man who is “‘ next” in a 
full barber's shop can not be counterfeited. 
ndioencaneigiiiecnaaianns 
Tur tarcrst Room wy tur Worty—The room for 


improvement. 
a 


Naturalists claim that the crow is one of the bravest 
of birds, because it never shows the white feather, 
ia Pence 
If thine enemy wrong thee, buy each of his children 
a drum, 
Eee 
“Dried tongue,” is the anewer which a minieter, 
just going out to “exchange,” gave some one who 
asked him what he had in his carpet-bag—which con- 
tained seven sermons. 
veeneiiieneameeinianin 
In the window of a grocery etore in Providence, al- 
most under the shadow of a splendid new echool- 


—_—— a 


Advertising for a wife is about as absurd as to get 
measured for an umbrella. ; 
- - -_ 


It may be true that “ uneasy lies the head that wears 
acrown,” but it would be a queer head that didn’t lie 
still more uneasily without one. : 

- -_— 





James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland 
was, as every one knows, not remarkable for vigor 
and steadiness. Having heard of a famous er 
who was very witty in bis sermons, and ‘uliarly no 
in his choice of texts, he ordered this clergyman to 

reach before him. With all suitable gravity the 
earned divine gave out his text in the following: 
“James firet and sixth, in the latter part of the 
verse: ‘He that wavereth is like a wave of the cea 
driven with the wind and togsed.’” 


Oe EN I 
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SWORD VERSUS BAYONET. 
Tue question whether the bayonet or the 


sword is the better weapon in the hands of a 
soldier is one which still remains undecided, al- 


though military authorities are inclined to award | 


the palm to the latter. To non-military per- 
sons it would seem to be the more handy 


weapon, and, wielded by a skillful swordsman, | 


« 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


BUFFALO HUNT IN THE 
MISSOURI. 


Tue artist to whose pencil our readers are in- 
debted for the striking picture on the opposite 

| page thus describes the scene he has depicted: 
“It was toward evening of a sultry July day, 
| when the inmates of a little frontier fort on the 
Missouri perceived a dark cloud of dust rising 
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would probably, as a rule, be at least a mateh for | 
the heavier bayonet, although the latter, by rea- | 
son of its length and weight, forms a very for- | 
midable weapon in hands accustomed to its use. | 
The illustration on this page shows an animated | 
trial of skill between two proficients in the use 
of these weapons, witnessed by a throng of in- 
terested spectators. 


miles away, which gradually grew so vast and 


dense as to obscure the view of the distant hills, | 


Soon a sort of low humming sound was heard, 
at first like that of a hive of bees, rapidly in- 
creasing in volume to a rumble like that of heavy 
thunder. Ina short time a herd of buffalo came 
in sight, rushing at full speed toward the river, 
and making the ground tremble as if from the 


shock of an earthquake. 
bank the foremost plunged boldly in, followed 
| by the rest of the band, and swam stoutly for 
| the opposite shore. Now was the opportunity 
| of the garrison to lay in a stock of fresh meat. 


| 

| 

A band of friendly Indians, who had come to the | 
| 


fort for protection against a hostile war party, 
| were the first to commence the sport. While 
some, armed with bow and arrows, were shoot- 
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On reaching the river- | sisting in the work, while in the foreground is 


a splendid old bull trying to escape, and at the 
same time protecting a young calf that has lost 
its mother. By this time manv of the Serd have 
reached the opposite shore, and have commenced 
their rapid flight across the great plains. The 
Indians, sated with slaughter, proceed to cut up 
the bodies of the slain on the bank nearest the 
fort. By the time darkness comes op numerous 











AN ASSAULT AT ARMS—SWORD VERSUS BAYONET. 











ing the buffaloes, others lay in wait on the oppo- 
site bank to dispatch the wounded, while others 
still swam boldly into the midst of the herd and 
dispatched their victims with the knife. The 
moment a buffalo was struck, the creature was 
towed ashore by the tail, as it would sink if left 
to itself in the water. 

‘Our illustration shows a boat and canoe as- 





fires give indications of preparations for a grand 
feast, while the garrison takes its share of the 
spoils within the walls of the fort. 

“Next morning all is stillagain. The cloud of 
dust has disappeared with the flying herd, and 
the monotonous round of camp life on the fron- 
tier again begins.”’ 

We have several times referred to the enor- 
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mous destruction of buffaloes on the Western 
plains, which has undergone no diminution dur- 
ing the past winter. There is every reason to fear 
t, should this continue a few years longer, the 
pom will become as scarce as is its European 

‘ ener at the present day. Notwithstanding 
the cotati ess. herds of bisons that covered the 
1ins cf Central Europe in the time of Ca#sak 
i subsequently, it is stated that all that are 
w living in Europe consist of a herd of less 
than fifty in Lithuania, where they are carefully 
served by the Emperor of Kussia, a death 
ity being executed upon those who willful- 
iv molest them. A few ave also still living in 
sucasus, but even there they are extremely 


p 


At,present thousands of buffuloes are slaugh- 
tered every day for their hides alone, which, 
however, have glutted the market to such an 
t that whereas a few years ago they were 
1, three dollars apiece at the railroad sta- 

skins of bulls now bring but one dollar, 
those of cows and calves sixty and forty 

nts respectively, 

A recent surveying expedition in Kansas led 
to the discovery of ihe fact that on the south 
fork of the Republican upon one spot were to 
be connted six thousand five hundred carcasses 
of buffaloes, from which the hides only had been 

ripped. The meat was not touched, but left 
to rot on the plains. Ata short distance hun- 
dreds more of carcasses were discovered, and, in 
fact, the whole plains were dotted with putrefy- 
ing remains of buffaloes. It was estimated that 


there were at-least two thousand hunters en- 
camped along the plains hunting the baffalo. 
One party of sixteen stated that they had killed 
twenty-eight hundred during the past summer, 
the hides only bei pg utilized. 


It is, of course, very important that some rem- 
edy should be provided for this evil, but what 
will answer the purpose it is difficult to suggest. 
As these animals are almost entirely within the 
Territories of the United States, it is within the 
province of Congress to enact laws prohibiting 
their destruction, but the difficulties lie in the 
matter of enforcing them. Possibly some pro- 
vision for seizing and confiscating the green 
hides along certain lines of railway, or during 
certain seasons of the year, as a part of the pen- 

y to be attached to the violation of the law 

the subject, might accomplish the result, ora 
revenue tariff of one or two dollars per skin may 
be established, as in the case of the Alaska fur 
seal. Atany rate, the subject is one that demands 
the } nt attention of legislators, in view of 
t ionship of this animal to the welfare of 
the lediona and the reaction which their desti- 
tution will produce upon the scattered white 
settlements In the vicinity of the range of both 

iffaloes and indians. 





A oxgat author has said—and with no slight or su- 
perficial meaning—that “ A perfect dinner-party ie the 
highest product of civilization.” Simply to eat is the 
firet law of necessity of savage life. To dine delight- 
fully is to sublimate that necessity into poetry. And 
to a perfect dinner-party, it is essential not only that 

guests ahould be refined and charming, and the 
cook an artist, but that the table service should be 
something more, and better, than a collection of neces- 
sary utensils, Madame de Girardin, in one of her clever 
novels, defines the life of an apartment to consist in 
‘fires, mirrors, and carpets.” It may be as truly said 
that the life of a dinner-table consists in “ crystal plate 
and flowers.” 

Twenty years ago this truth had hardly dawned even 

1 our best and most prosperous classes. One re- 

3 now with a shudder the square cut-glass and the 
imbrons unmeaning silver of what has been pictur- 
esquely described as “the mahogany reign of terror.” 
sit to the warerooms of Starr & Marovs, at No. 

2 John Street (up stairs), in this city, will show at a 
glance, better than pages of dissertation could, how 
sreat a change has come over the spirit of our social 
l There the reader will eee silver and gold treated 
as for their once vulgar value as metals than for their 
bility as artistic materiala. Vases, pitchers, salvers, 
urns are made not only to mimic in their tracery the 
fieeting perfections of the world of flowers, and of for- 
ests growths, bat (thauke to the progress of practical 

‘emistry !) to glow with the softest and shine with the 
The goldsmith’s 
1 in this spirit, ceases to be the servant 


e 


most brilliant hues of the palette, 
art, prosec utec 
of mere Inxury, and becomes a minister of the muses, 


é 


“HOUSEKEEPER” OF “HEALTH. 
be liver, being the great depurating or blood 
cleansing organ of the system—set this great 
**housekeeper of our health” at work, and the 
foul corruptions which gender in the blood, and 
rot out, as it were, the machinery of life, are 
gradually expelled from the system. For this 
purpose Dr. Piercr’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, with very small daily doses of Dr. Prerce’s 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, are pre-eminently 
articles needed. ‘They cure every kind of 
} 
le, blotch, or eruption. 
ly heal under their mighty curative influ- 


Virulent blood poisons that lurk in the | 
stem are by them robbed of their terrors, and | 
by their persevering and somewhat protracted | 


e the most tainted systems may be completely 


Enlarged glands, 


‘enovated and built up anew. 


mors, and swellings dwindle away and disap- | 


ar under the influence of these great resolvents. 
DOCTORS COULDN'T HELP HIM. 
Meiesvit_x, Morgan Co., O., March 24th, 1872. 
Dear Dr. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

When I was 12 or 15 years of age I took what 
is called King’s Evil, and by constant doctoring 
) ould heal in one place and break ovt in an- 

I It also broke ont in mv left ear, I first 
found your name in the Christian Advocate, and 
sent ten miles for the first bottle, which did me 
nore good than all other medicines I ever used 


—— — ee 





I am 28 years old, and doctored with five doc- 
tors, and not one of them helped me so much as 
your bottle of Discovery. I have got well and 
abie to do a good day’s work. 

JOHN A. WILSON. 


Kitt Danprurr, keep THE ScaLp oLEan, and the 
hair in beautiful condition by the us¢ of The Phalon 
Hair Invigorator. here is nothing like it, Beware of 
substitutes. Morse Manvuractrurie Co., No. 9 Gold 
Street, New York.—{Com.] 





Heantne Restorrp.—A great invention. Send stamp 
for particulars to Gzorex J. Woop, Madison, Indiana. 


—{Com.] 





No MISTAKE About 1t.—The Improved Phalon Nient 
Bioomine Cereus and Phalon White Rose have no 
equals in perfumery. Get the genuine.—{Com,] 
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Manufactured re exeustel by the ERIE CHAIR 
Cc 0., ERIE your Furniture Dealer for 
it, or send f for Cireul ar. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Freckies, anp Tan, ask your druggist for attics 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
FDONE and Piweie Remrpy, the great Sxin Meproine 
for Pimples, oo or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 


49 Bond St., New Yor' 

always like a neat foot, 
and buy nothing but 

CH ANNE ENGLISH CHANNEL 

for them. dark line 

around the sole near the edge shows where the chan- 

nel ii is B cut. They never wear ragged. 


FNGLISH PRETTY WOMEN 
Shoes. Ask your dealer 











SHEETS OF 
CHOICH 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music? 








Any 20 Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on 
receipt of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and 
can be ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp 
for Catalogue. Agents wanted. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York, 





A four-year-old that can not 
wear a shoe through at the 
toe in ten days is not worth 
raising. Silver Tips prevent 
this. 


= Boots and Shoes made “in 
‘GABLE this way cost 20 per cent. 
carte al "a less than hand sewed, and 









are their equal in every re- 
spect. 


GASOLINE 


GAS MACHINES, 


Gravity, 80 to 90. Care- 
fully prepared and for 
sale to the trade or con- 
sumers in quantities to 

suit. " 


Hudson River 
Oil Works, 


Office, 120 Maiden 


INQUIRE 


Forth LADD PATENT WATCH-CASE 
for your movement if you want to purchase an elegant 
and durable Gold Watch and make a handsome 
saving in money. For sale by Dealers generally, in 
Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes, Mansard, Flat, and 
Dome shapes. Key and Stem Winders 
Circulars descriptive of the manufacturing process, 
advantages, &c., sent on application to the manufac- 
turers, J.A. BROWN & CO., 
_11 Maiden Lane, New y York. 















umor, from the worst scrofula to the common | 
Great eating*ulcers | 


Pollak’s Meerschaums, 


k Pipes and holders cut to order,repair- 
ed, and boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P.O, Box 5009. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 


ENCYCLOPADIA of Base-Ball and ‘all OUT and IN- 
DOOR Sports and Games, One hundred and fifty colored 
Illustrations, Price 10c. Address 126 26 Nasaau St., N. Y. 
QGHORT- -HAND WITHOUT A MAS- 
TER, by which the art of taking down Lectures, 
Speeches, trials, &c. may be attained in a few hours. 
Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, by HAPPY HOURS 
COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers ‘Street, New York. 








W ATCHES suitable for s speculative purposes, Send 
for price-list to Lionel Jacobs, 8 Astor House, N. Y. 


REAL GENTLEMAN may see himself in 

the May Number Phrenological Journal. Also, 
How to Govern and Train a Child; A Study of Faces, 
&c. Only 30c., or $8 a year; with either of Harper's, 
$5. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 














GEO, W. READ & CO., 


STEAM-BAND SAW 
AND VENEER-CUTTING MILL, 


186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIEFY! The Lowest Prices! 


Enclose 3) for Catalogue and Price-List. 
&F Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 





ASBEST:0.S* 


ROOFING 


Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers. Send for Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
Patentec and Sole Manufacturer. Estas.isHED 1858. 


SCHUBERTH & CO, 


(Estastissep A.D 


CARL HEUSER, SUCCESSOR, 
PUBLISHER & 
IMPORTER OF 
oe POTENT § ot | 820 BROADWAY, 


> since May ist, to 


Bil BROADWAY. & 59 E. 3th ST. 
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PARASOLS 
Hlegant Goods’ Novel Styles! 


MILLER, Manuracrurer, 
6th Ave., cor. 22d St. 1125 Broadway, 
bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 


REPAIRING AND OOVERIN G, 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 
AnD Putty KNIFE 
Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond Ev ee ol should have 
one. Any ch can use it. 

Sent to your address on 
of 50 cents and stamp by 
ALVAN L, LOVEJOY = 


229 Washington 8t., 


Boston, - - - Mass. 


WATSON iS 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN, 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN: being Prin- 
ciples and Rales for the Culture of Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which 
are added Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with 
a Table of their Average Product and Chem- 
ical Constituents. By ALEXANDER Watson. 
With Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, epee 
“The author here presents, in a digested and plain 

form, such directions and information as will, if ap- 

plied, enable every one ‘who has a garden to supply 
the home-table with its pleasant and healthfal prod- 


ucts at the least possible outlay of labor and expense, 
and add choice fruits and flowers to the family stock.” 




















Pustisuxy sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


r@~ Harprer & Broruers will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 





a Civ. IVA Ales 


That splendid New Field Game which created such 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and else- 
where, last season, will Seong out this rae 
in sets, of 8 different styles, at followin ices: 
$12 50, $25 00, $50 00, £100, } oan’ $500, Ft ry ‘his 
beautiful game can not be d escribed in a brief space, 
we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 
and full WEST & LE! free to any one, on application. 

LEE GAME © ., Worcester, Masa. 


i ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” 
cure: P.O. Box 1568, N. Y. 













will not 





THE NEW 


EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER, 


GREATLY IMPROVED FOR 1874, 





x y . Paar 
It has the a. of any Lawn Mower 
in the World! 
It has been adopted, and can be seen in ctical 
ration on Central ares and all other 
City Parks, New York; Government 
Grounds and City Parks, Washington; 
pocton Coqenas Boston; Prospect 
ark, Brooklyn; and on almost every prom- 
a Park throughout the Umited States and 
Canada, 
Four sizes for hand-power; four sizes for horse- 
power. Prices from $15 to $200. 


Chadborn & Coldwell 
Manufacturing Company, 


Newburgh, N. Y. 








GRAHAM EMLEN & PASSMORE, Manufacturers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALES 15,000. 


Victorious in all field contests in America, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany. Try one of our 37 
Ibs. or 41 Ibs. ELPHIA LAWN 
MOWERS with any other, and buy the best. 
Agents for New York and vicinity: R. H. AL- 
— & CO., 189 & 191 Water St. Agents 

for Boston and vicinity: JOSEPH BRECK 
& SONS, 51 & 52 North Market Street. 


FRENCH CHINA. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 


IMPORTERS, 

Are selling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Sets, 

Toilet Seta, Paris Clocks and Bronzes, Parian Marble 
Statuary, Table and Fancy Glaesware, &c., &c 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


80&32 BARCLAY S8T., NEW YORK. 
Branch House Limoges, France. 
Bookwalter Engine. 
The lowest - priced food Engine 
ever constructed; Boiler & — 
made of the bet Charcoal Iron. 
Compact, substantial, economical, 
and easily-managed; Boiler, Gov- 
ernor, Pump, and all Trimmings 
complete for running at low price 

of (boxing excepted): 
83 Horse Power....... $250 00 
4 “ oe 800 00 
Delivered on Cars at Shops. 
FOOSE & JAYNE, 
109 Liserty Sreret, New Yors. 


250,000 COPIES SOLD OF 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANO-FORTE!! 


This, the par excellence of all Piano Methods, maintsins the front 
rank, and its snake eclipses that of ali others—lore'gn er American— 
claim its annual sale of 25,00 copies is in- 
dipatable prot “of ts though intrinsic merit, and ite success is no 

ive; 




















excellence ‘n al! its departments -rodi- 
ite valuable exercises ae well as ite charm- 
ing: rere 

ton jt issued contains “‘ Schumann’s Maxims” ard the 
enone vane Letters on the Art of Playing the Piano.’ ‘Iich- 
ardson’s New fethod. ** thus contains over 260 fall music size, 
and is justly claimed to be the best Piane M extant. Price $3.75. 


PUBLISHED BY 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Boston. * ae Broadway, N.Y. 








Foes *, spesches, _— words fe 
ty-nine strokes of t ee, on 
loyed should learn Price, “+ mail, 50 Cts. ts Ww: > 
address T. w. EVANS & 0O., 1389'S. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. a 
AND SORE 

TRAVELING "ui "csr DELIGHTFUL. Suv AEP att 
W DURE ORLELD ad serie CURRENT ror ait | 

si bust ot wine RisTs. ‘or Gents 

ie EAT; fits Satchel or Pocket. WARRA oes es 7 Gants 


iit E Vik BURN & CO. 48 & 60 N. 6th St. Phila. Pa. 


y J SECRETS! How to force the beard 
W ey ts grow ; the hair to curl; to eradicate 


freckles ; — wonders; and a “Great Curiosity.” 
All. gratis. Address 


‘oxt-Office stamps. 
Tne *“Cemtosrry aie. ‘308 Walnut 8t,, “Philadelphia, Pa. 








naw FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES 3 EE HOLDER, FITS ANY 
vES, THE ORIGIN AL & ONLY MA THIS PEN. BY MATT 
IrI2% a CINCULARS. Gru. * CTA TEES, 6 NASSAU ET. as 4 


Vf: 
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POR HOUSE 


p bea oe 


** Going for the Cows,’? 
, A new design, price $10. 


** Bubbles,” 
A life-size figure of a 
child owing bubbles, 
rice $35. Inclose stamp 
or illustrated catalogue 
| and price-list. Address 

JOHN ROGERS, 
218 Fifth Avenue, N. , A 


Cut = Patterns 


~ LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp to Fit any Fiever, and 
Bre fitted with the greatest accuracy, 30 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterns are now ready : 

Vol. VI. ° 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT No. 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-frout Over-skirt 














and ong Sees Rhee ab Saenneeshene sees ne * 38 
GIRLS WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blonse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 yeare ae Kcabsee * 13 
SLEEVELESS JACKK?T WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
Ea ae re eae att | 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBL E- BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ “ 93 
_ GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 2% 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ole 


LADS S' AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- 


oo RL errr Ore “ 90 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......." “ 83 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQU . 

ands saben denn nethésanases 82 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... * 39 

DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “ 48 

TIGHT. FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... « 45 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

SEs SEG a5 50h nbdalatannccsnees * @ 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
BT CUE Gees oo ties node does c000en0° “ 47 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... *@ 

Ww a PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

Ea ths ab naleek sash nations esas sectedans * 50 

TIGHT FITTING NG) e SREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..............++0 * 60 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old) sae Saabels adh o-.4 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
PAS | era eraarae “. 33 

HEN _ TROIS POLONAISE WALKING . 

Pi odekhsthadsddat ashe hebesns sucebeonseeso ° 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt............... ° 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt...........ccccesseeeeees “ 17 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apren Front Over- 

Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. wt, 

VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE W WALKING SUIT * 21 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 


prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PORTABLE 


Soda Fountains 


$40, $50, $75, & $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Shipped Ready for Use. 
Mannfactured by J. W. CHAPMAN & 
CO., Madison, Ind. 
t@” Send for a } Catalogue, 


EVERY BODY’S OWN PHYSICIAN, 


- = = Gleason, M.D. A useful and elegant volume 

over 250 engravings. Price low. One 
pon sol Did 27 27 in one day. at ents wanted. Terms lib- 
eral. H. N. McKINNEY O., 725 Sansom 8t., Phila. 


As RIct 


aiteainlbzien 








You “ask Ww HY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Pianos for $2 
We answer—It costs least 


b $3 
$600 Piano sol 


» 290. 


t 
cir 
cular, in which we Tefer to oor 500 wk, Merchants, 
&c. ‘some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 


this noth 
we U.&. Piano Co. bd 10 Broadway, N.Y. 
$10 A DAY. c: PROS.- 
my 50 different ks. Agents 
oy o2Y is 2S Best Thing Ever Tried!!! 
The books sell! gk in every family, and good 
men can make a BUSINESS FOR LIFE in 
one county. Fall aan oo free on application, or 
COMPLETE — AT sent, postpaid, on re- 
5 “= t of $1 50. 
JOHN EP TER ‘© & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
W. and Flute. Agent for Tilton's 
‘ Patent Guitars, the 





MADE with our 














“AGENTS, SEND FOR eae AND TERMS! 


WILD LIFE aux FAR WEST! 


30 years’ adventures with Indians, Trappers, &c., on 
the border and in Mexico. Interesting and instract- 
ive. Witey, : ee & Earox, artford, ( Conn. 


$87 aw ts wanted. Businese a legitimate. 
Ps “SROO HALL, Muscatine, lowa. 











GOODRICH'S 


For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. 
&a~ Price, Only One Dollar.-@ 








BVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and a Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 


} H.C, GOODRICH, { 


ZImwentor of The Goodrich Tuck Marker. 


HEMMERS 


205 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
103 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








This metal has all the brillianc 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Boys’ sizes. 
equalin appearance an 


= one free. 
0) 





atent Levers, 
for time to Gold Watches. Chains from $2to$lZeach. Alithe latest 
styles ofjewelry at one-tenth the cost of Gold. 
nd postal order and we will send 
r our Illustrated Circular. Address, COLLIN 
3385 Broadway, New York City. 


Imitation Gold. Watches, Chains and Jewelry. 


and durabilit A Gold. Futons, $15, $20 and $25 each. 


unting Cases an hromoneter Balance, 
Goctoemase. 0. D. pre oxprem; shy enGortag six you 


th 
S METAL WATCH FACTORY, 








- isease yields, when 
Remedy is used warm 
and system put in 

order by the wonderful a 

er of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Lge 


aro can be perfectly applied to all parts 


and chambers in which ulcers 
ex from which discharge mnceeenh, 
So successful has this treatment proven, 
that the a pocpeseee offers $5 Ree 
ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 
Catarrh he can not cure. The two medi- 
ith instrument $1 all 








LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
a ee. The 
appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and oy never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN i. LOVEJOY, 
rietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to de to rings 





Allew W Field for Agents! 


| Our agents each sell from 10 to 100 oper ~ of the New | 





Industrial Hundred Dollar Bank-Note Policies issued 
by the Missouri Valley Life Ins. Co. ON CASH ASSETS, 
si, 000,000), $2 per year for $100 Insurance. Canyas- 
sing outfit beautiful and complete, and includes a $100 


| Policy, which the agent can retain as insurance on his 


life, or can sell in five minutes. €#~ Send $2 now 
for outfit and terms, and with the money send 
age. Address H. H. Hapiey, Manager, 176 B’way, N. Y. 





HARPER’S 


GUIDE TO EUROPE. 


Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, ‘Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemsroxe 


FetripGe. With Maps and Plans of Cities. 
Twelfth Year (1873). Large 12mo, Leather 
Tucks, $5 00. 





This edition of this popular Hand-Book of Travel 
contains the following maps and plans of cities, etc. : 
The Alhambra; Ancona; Antwerp; Atlantic Steam- 
ers, Routes and Distances; Augsburg; Austria; Bel- 
fast; Berlin; Bologna; Bonn; Bordeaux; Brussels ; 
Cairo and the Pyramids; Carlsruhe ; Coblenz; Co- 
logne; Cork; Dresden; Dublin; Edinburgh; Egypt 
and Northern Nubia; General Map of Europe; Fer- 
rara; Florence; The Uffizi Gallery, Florence; France; 
Frankfort; Genoa; Germany; Glasgow; Northern 
Part of Great Britain ; Southern Part of Great Britain ; 





Great Western Railway, Liverpool to London; Greece | 


and the Ionian Islands; 
Jerusalem; Plan of the Holy Sepulchre, Jerusalem ; 
Lakes of Killarney; English Lakes; Plan of London; 


Hamburg; Ireland; Italy; | 


Environs of London; Madrid; Mantua; Marseilles; | 


Mayence: The Mediterranean and Coasts; Metz; Mi- 
lan; The Moselle, from Coblenz to Tréves; Munich; 
Naples; Museo Nationale, Naples; Environs of Na- 
ples; Nice; Nuremberg; Palermo; Palestine; Paris; 
Plan of Paris; Environs of Paris; Pesth and Ofen; 
Pisa; Pompeii; The Emperor’s Garden, Potsdam; 
Prague; The Rhine, from Basle to Baden ; The Rhine, 
from Baden to Coblenz; The Rhine, from Coblenz to 
Diisseldorf; Modern Rome; The Forum, Rome; An- 
cient Rome; The Vatican, Rome; Russia; St. Peters- 
burg; Spain; Stockholm; Strasbourg; Sweden; 
Switzerland; Thebes; Trieste; Turin; Turkey in 
Asia; Turkey in Europe; Venice; Verona; Versail- 
les; Vienna; Wales, 


I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
uable “ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 





in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your | 


great experience. 
traveller the most valnable guide and friend with 
which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 
the warmest thanks, I beg you to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfully, Joux 
Merevits Reap, Ju., United States Minister at Greece, 


Pustisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


em Hanrer & Broruens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, 





20th THOUSAND IN PRESS.—Agents Wanted for for 


AAS Carson 














You succeed in presenting to the | 





Agents! ifyou want to make money, sell 





The biggest thing yet. Tomon, wrt, PATHOS, LIFE, 
FUN, AND LavGHTER,. 350 Commie Cuts, The 
people yearn for it. Jt will sell in dull times, Show it 
to a man and he surrenders. Ir 1s suRE EVERY TIME. 
Don’t bother with heavy books that nobody wants. Hu- 
mor is the thing that takes, AGENTS WANTED EVERY 
where. Send for circulars and extra Teems to To-pay 
Pub. Co,, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, or Chicago. 





Agents are now want- 
ed to canvass for two 
of the most desirable 
works ever offered to 
the public, viz. : The 

CYCLOPZEDIA of iblical, 

|| Theological, and Eeclesiastic- 

|| al Literature, by McCumo00x anv 

Srnone, five volumes of which are now 

ready. And the Proceedings of 
|| the Sixth General Conference 
lof the Evangelical Alliance. 

To experienced and successful Canvas- 





sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 
ments. §#~ For further particulars in- 
quire of or address 


| Avery Bill, 


Care Harper & Brothers, New York. J 

















ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $250 per 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 8 
MACHINE. This 


tuck, 
aie, em. - 
Licensed 


Machine will 
only $15 
most superior manner. on 

and w warranted for five years. We will 


“f- -F- 
Pulled part 


oak which 


per 
New Yor ork City, Piteburghs Pa Chicago, Ti, or St. Louis, io. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of F ‘our Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanrrr'’s Magazine, Harver’s Weexvy, and Hanegn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 0: 
postage pee by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra ory of either the \ ay Weex y, or 
Bazar will be ied gratis for every Club of Five 
p mee mag ang hy = each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

pies for 00, without extra copy: posta: yable 
at the offices where received. ein 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a-year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
bert at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
e Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
by cents additional for the Macazins, or 20 cents for 
the Werxiy or Bazan, to _prepay the U. 8. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence wit 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Suab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanerr & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stuien, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 








the 


Teese ror Apvertistne tn Hanree's WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 

"s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 

Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Cuts and Display, 


Ha 
Outside 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; 

$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


$475: 


New York. 


A MONTH and expenses to good canvassers 
Articles new and staple as flour. oan | 
free. DEAN & CO., New Bedford, Maas. 











Cane timedt. The 
Note 
‘4, Conn. 
Agents, old and yourig, male and fe- 
BOOKS, AND ay gy aoa at or thing else. Great: 
A CKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
Piums & Co, , Philadelphia, Pa. 


ted. lars. containing com 
Free toail, Address DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., 
male, — more money selling our 
est inducem ents to Cata- 
All the BEST, useful Novelties, 
, GENTS WANTED.— Men or women. $34 


Peters, U. 8. Army, facts dictated by 
lished. Ful! of adven- 
Mi RD ERés Will out! Truth Triumphant! 
French and American JEWELRY, 
pd. Terms, and ful pr lars sent FREE to all. 
_ Address P.O 
Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
of Business Abili ~ 4 to act as 


from 
a come tite 
jo historical information “GOO illua- 
lara, 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue free. 
Ww rite at once to ceto F. M M. REED, Eighth St., New Y ork. 
Apply at the HO 





OFFICE, 261 BROADWAY. 


——! HE UNITED STATES LIFE Sa COMPANY is now 
ing its Agency Department, and is prepared to negotiate with 

mts. t@~ Previous connection with the Business is not considered n 

Ari HN E. De WITT, President. 








| THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF A 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK- LIST. 


FS 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, AND THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS, By Cuaturs as Noupuor»; 
Author of “California : for Heal re, aud 
Residence,” &c., &¢. Protessly. n wring 8yvu, 
Cloth, $2 50; Paper, aa “i 


A FAST LIFE ON THe MODERN HIGHWAY ; 
Being a Giance into the Railroad World from a 
New Point of View. By Josera Tarios. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION: Its Data, its 
Principlea, its Speculations, and ite Theietic Bear- 
ings. By ALexanner Wivowant, LL.D., Chancellor 
of Syracuse University, Author of “ Sketches of Cre- 
ation.” “ Geological Chart,” Reports on the Geology 
and Physiography of Michigan, &c., &. 12m, 
Cloth, $1 00. - 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared by Prof. Srencen F. 
Bainp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smitheonian In- 
stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1zmo, over 800 pages, Cloth, $2 60. (Uniform with 
the Annual Records for 1871 and 1872.) The Three 
Volumes sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
Five Dollars, a 


CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR. By Sreruex H. Tyna, D.D., Rector of 
St. George's Chureh in the City of New York. Pub- 
lished at the request of the Stadents and Faculty of 
the School of Theology » the Buston University. 
12m, Cloth, $1 25. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Benedict's John weeineper 8 Name. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 

Victor Hugo’s iene T bree. 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Talbot's Through Fire and Water. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. By the Autbor of “Caste.” 8vo, Pa- 
per, 3 cents. 

Bulwer's Parisians, 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Phineas Redux. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 

The Blue Ribbon. By the Anthor of “ 8t. Olave’s,” 
*Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” “ Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“Ship Ahoy!" Iliustrated. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson's Lottie Darling. 8vo, Paper, 75 centa. 

Miss Braddon's Puoblicans and Sinners. Svo, Paper, 


12mv, Cloth, $1 75; 8vo, 


Illustrated. 8vo, 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


75 cents. 
Black's A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Wilkie Coline’ 3s Novels. (Harper's Li Ejiition.) 


Now ready: The New Maydalen.—The 
White.— Poor Miss Finch.—Man and Wife.—The 
Dead Secret. —Basi!].—Hide-and-Neek.—The Moon- 
stone.—No Name.—-Armadale, With HJustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 60 each. Other volumes will be is- 
sued shortly. 


ow Harrer & Beorucns will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 





| United States, on receipt of the price, 


ea Harper's Caratroeve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage etampes. 


& BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Squars, N. Y. 


HARPER 


Profitable Employment, 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
WA ‘Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or8t. Louis, Mo 


5 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. 5 WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


- PRINTING. 


SELF-L1NKING PEARL PRESS 
jew and valuadle invention, Lvery busi- 
Cuter m0 have one. pene and 

é Jrom Send stamp 
Sor Ci Of Presses 4 Type, Cuts, bc, 
ot _— Golding pr Cc 2; 14 Kilby st., Boston, 


NONE = 


ORKING Cc LASS, Male or + Female, “$20 8 
week; employment at home, day or evening; 
V capital; instructions and valuable package of goods 
sent free by mail. Address, with 6 cent return stamp. 
M. YOUNG & CO., 178 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


a An Agent in every city in 


WANTE @ the Union for the Com- 


plete Works and Life of How. CHARLES SUMNER. 
Sold only by Subscription; apply to 
BUTLER & FLEETWOOD, 47 Paaxxto Sr., Boston, 
60 ‘ MONTH made honestly with Stencil and 
$ Key-Check outfits. Catalogae and sam ples 
free. 8. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St, Boston, M 
10 A DAY. Agents wanted every where. Particu- 
$ lars free. Ant Acrnoy, 108 8. 4th St., St. Lonis. 


5 CARD CHROMOS and Paper FREE. for 1¢ 10c. an ands ad 
dress of 15 5 Boys aged 8 to 15. “Clipper, ”” Elsie, Mic 


$10 A DAY. Employment for for all. a 
ties. Gro. L. Fevton & Co., 119 Nassau St, N.Y. 
$52 = $08 , Portland, Maine. 
ool PER DAY. 1000 Agents wanted. Particalars 
g free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 














How to make Money honorably. 
easily, and surely. 16 pages and 
valuable samples free. Address 

6 Hearn & Tayuor, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











r day at home. ‘Terme free. Address 


ino. Stinson & Co., 


EACH WEEK. Agents wanted, Particulars 
free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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“A PLAGUE O' BOTH YOUR HOUSES!” 
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WOOD BROTHERS C0. 
Offer a handsome assortment of Superior 
Cabriolets, Victorias, T Carts, 
and Pony Phaetons, 

OF THEIR OWN UNRIVALED MANUFACTURE, 


FROM NEW DESIGNS, 
At a LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices. 


Warerooms,740 Broadway, NewYork. 














33 UNION SQUARE NEWYORK: 


ree Send for Illustrated Catalogue, | 
4 containing Four Original Com- | 
positions, mailed Free on application. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


{47 Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 
THE BEST 


IN THE 


WORLD! 


> BLATCHLEY’S | 
Horizontal 
ICE-CREAM 
FREEZER 
(Tingley’s Patent) | 
For Saloons, Ho- 


tels,Ice-Cream | 
Manufacturers, or | 













y Families. 
4 EA Stands entirely 
ae F Unrivaled. 





aon 
The closed Head will save Ice enough in one season 
to pay for the Machine. The Tub requires but one fill- 
ing to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. For sale by the | 
trade generally. | 
If you want the BEST, inquire for BLATCH- | 
LEY’S FREEZER. If not for sale in your 
town, send direct to 
CHAS, G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, | 
506 Commerce Street, Philadelpbia, Pa. 





Ui, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW TOOTH! 


ving a strength and solidity equal to any solid 
R. HOE & CoO., 
31 Gold Sr... N. Y. 


The Best 

Printing Presses.74¢.7¢7 
RG Size for Cards, La-| @ Size for Cir. 
86% is, Envelopes, &c $1 | bg Et. 
Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. Boys and Amateurs have de! ght- 
of ful ar ement and money making. Send stamp 
ete., to the Manufacturers, 


for cireu\ar, specimens, 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 






SILVER 


BRIDAL GIFTS 


THE GORHAM COMPANY, 


the well-known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond Street, 
New York, NOW OFFER AT RETAIL the richest 
and largest collection of pretty Bridal Gifts, both 
in Antique and Modern Designs, to be found in the 
city; also, complete services of Family Plate, 





| rich, massive, and elegant. 


SALESROOMS OF THE COMPANY: 


No. 1 Bond Street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


93,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. , 
ga Send for Price-Lists, 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 


rs] 
RU NWIN DOM ESTI e 


This Sewing-Machine gives the best satisfaction to the 
user, is paid for most readily, and is the best of all to 
sell. If there ia no “ Domestic" agent in your town, 
apply to DOMESTIC S.-M. CO., New York. 










No one should buy Piamonds until they have examined our large 
colicetion of Solitaires. The fincst goods at lowest prices. 
Howard & Co., Diamond Merchants, No. 222 Fifth Av., New York. 
Visitors to New York are specially invited to call. Our store is 
near all the principal Hotels, Information and prices sent by mail. 


Opera Glasses 


ILLUSTRATED PRICED MANUALS 
in four parts, viz.: 1st, MarurMatioAL; 2d, OrtioaL 
InstruMENTS ; 3d, Macto Lantern; 4th, Paystoat AnD 
Scuoor Arraratus. Mailed to any address for 10 cts. 
each. JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

601 Broadway, N. Y.; 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Buy SLATED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Sample Arithmetic, postpaid, 25c. 
A. S. BABNES & CO., N. Y. 


Who wish to secure 
INVENTORS Bete 
write to MUNN & 
CO., 37 Park Row, 
Now York,for Advice and Pamphlet, 108 pages, FREI v 


i | ARPER & BROTHERS’ Catalogue, with Class- 

_ ified Index of Contents, sent by mail on receipt 

of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be obtained 

gratuitously on personal application to the Publishers, 
Feankiry Square, New York. 











___ [May 16, 1874, 


To‘the People of the United States: ~ 


It is right that the people of the United States should know that the day and year which 
closed the century of American Independence—July 4, 1876—will be commemorated with dere- 
monies expressive of the gratitude and pride of a great nation; and, in accordance with the act 
of Congress of June 1, 1872, which created the Board of Finance, the following report is made 
over the signature of the President of the board : 

The original law of Congress, enacted March 3, 1871, provided for'*‘ the celebration of the 
Centennial of American Independence by an international exhibition of the arts, manufactures, 
and natural resources of this and other countries, under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States.” , “ie 

And the act of June 1, 1872, fixed the capital to complete this great commemoration at 
$10,000,000, which was by the Commissioners apportioned among the several States and Terri- 
tories on the basis of population. 

Of this sum the State of Pennsylvania alone, aided by a subscription of $100,000 from the 
State of New Jersey, has raised in the form of subscriptions to the stock and by appropriations 
from its Legislature and the Councils of Philadelphia, about $4,000,000, or nearly one-half the 
amount necessary to insure success. ‘This provision having been made, designs for suitable build- 
ings were approved, and other preliminary and incidental arrangements have so far advanced as 
to justify an immediate commencement of the work of construction. 

The Commissioners have appealed to the Congress of the United States, on the basis of these 
subscriptions, appropriations, and preparations, to maintain the spirit of the two laws above re- 
ferred to, and the correspondence of the State Department with foreign powers has induced the 
Governments of the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Liberia, Equador, the 
Argentine Confederation, Chili, Mexico, Hayti, and the Sandwich Islands to express their inten- 
tion to participate, and they have every reason to believe that this appeal to Congress will be gen- 
erously responded to. . 

Subscriptions to the stock have also been made by individuals in the States and Territories 
of Missouri, Illinois, Nebraska, Montana, Indiana, Nevada, Oregon, California, Louisiana, Florida, 
Maryland, Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, Arizona, New Jersey, Delaware, Rhode Island, Arkansas, 
Alabama, New York, Virginia, Iowa, and Kansas. 

Such in brief is the condition of the organization for the international commemoration of the. 
close of the century of American independence. 

The City of Philadelphia was selected as the most fitting locality at which to celebrate the 
‘birth of American Independence for the reasons : 

1. That from Philadelphia the Magna Charta of human liberty, the immortal Declaration, 
was uttered. The buildings in which the convention sat remained substantially as they were on 
that historic day; and 

2. Of all the points of Revolutionary interest, Philadelphia is the most central and accessible 
to the whole country. It is the Republic’s celebration of its birthday at the very place of its birth. 

The Finance Board earnestly urge their fellow-countrymen to keep in mind the great fact 
that the event to be commemorated is the grandest and most momentous in history, that the com. 
memoration is to take the form of an exhibition of the stupendons progress made by the American 
people in the first hundred years of their independence, in every thing relating to the natural re- 
sources of the country and their development, and especially its progress in those industries, arts, 
and institutions which benefit mankind. 

How diversified are the objects which must enter into that exhibition—how vast the buildings 
and the space required to present them with full effect, are suggestions that need only to be men- 
tioned to bring home to every American the colossal magnitude of the undertaking: 

Consider for a moment the industries, products, and devices necessary to an adeqnate ex- 
pression of the progress of your own State, and the space that will be essential to their full pre- 
sentation, and you can hardly fail to perceive that your State alone will require an area in the 
exhibition buildings and grounds equal to that occupied at Vienna by England or France. This 
is true of not less than ten of the older States. ‘The other twenty-seven States and ten Territories 
will each of them require space in proportion. 

That the stock of the Centennial Board of Finance might be within the reach of every citizen, 
the Congress of the United: States fixed every share at $10, which will be represented by a hand- 
some steel-engraved certificate, executed by the Treasury. Department of the Government, and 
fittingly designed in commemoration of the event. The board, in soliciting subscriptions to its 
stock, feel assured that there is a patriotic desire to render the exhibition worthy of the occasion. 

Notice is hereby given that checks and drafts can be addressed to the Financial Treasurer, 
Frederick Fraley, No. 904 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, for any number of shares, at $10 each, 
and certificates of stock will be promptly returned. The International Exhibition will commence 
on the 19th of April, 1876, and close on the 19th of October, 1876. 

The undersigned, President of the Board of Finance, speaking for his colleagues, and, he 
believes, for the great body of the American people, does not doubt the answer of that people to 
this earnest appeal. . ‘They are not unmindful of the patriotic interest in the Centennial of their 
own independence, nor of the high duty. of honoring it as it deserves. Philadelphia, the scene of 
the immortal Declaration, not only in the old hall’ where it was written, and whence it was pro- 
claimed, but in the extensive Park where the exhibition is to be held, sacred as the resort of 
Washington and the Revolutionary worthies, has given many times her share to the memorial. 
It is not her celebration—it is the nation’s. History has simply designated that city as the spot 
where the national sentiment can be historically expressed. Every other City and State is inspired 
by the same sentiment. Every man and woman, North and South, is stirred by the same impulse. 
All the peoples of the earth are earnest spectators and students of our progress. The work, 
therefore, is at once national and international. It reaches every class and every interest. it 
will be the most remarkable comparison and interchange of ideas and inventions, of art and sci- 
ence, of the products of the earth, the brain, and the hands—the most friendly and complete inter- 
course between the races of all countries in modern civilization. It is impossible to believe that 
any portion of the American people will hesitate to unite in what is a sacred memory and < 

JOHN WELSH, 
President of the Centennial Board of Finance. 


























sacred obligation. 


The Human Locomotive should be carefully engineered, other- 
wise it may run off the track of life at any moment. To keep its delicate 
internal machinery in perfect trim, or to put it in good working condition 
when out of order, is the peculiar province of 


Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 


The thoroughness with which it cleanses, without irritating the bowels; 
the tone and vigor which it imparts to the stomach ; its appetizing effects ; 
its cooling, refreshing operation in fever; the relief it affords in headache ; 
its antibilious properties, and its superior merits as a general corrective, 
justify the assertion that it is, beyond all comparison, the most valuable fam- 
ily medicine of the age. Sold by all Druggists. 


Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 
WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK. 


$6 WORTH FOR 


by all dealers, singly or in “T)LUME’S ALBUM.” Each number has 82 larg 
wenn . 4 B quarto first-class Piano Music. Best songe 
COMBINATION. | waltzes galopa, quadrilles &c., by Abt, Kucken 
Samples free for 75c. &a7~ Traveling Can- | Mendelssohn, Claribel, Strauss, Faust, Parlow, Her 
vassers wanted by F. H. STODDARD & &@™ Catalogues free 
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The only reliable articles for MARKING 
are PAYSON’S or BRIGGS'S es gl 
INK, and BRIGGS’S MARKING PEN. 





n, &c., for 50 cents mailed. 
manr»RED. BLUME, 97 Union Square, New York. 








CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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OUR EMIGRANTS. 


For a quarter of a century the number of 
emigrants arriving at the port of New York 
alone has amounted on an average to 100,000 
annually. They come from every part of Eu- 
rope, flying from hopeless poverty and repression, 
to seek in the New World the freedom, prosper- 
ity, and happiness denied them in the Old. Un- 
til within a few years these emigrants were sub- 
ject to many abuses on the passage across the 
Atlantic. ‘They were crowded together in close 
cabins, half starved, neglected in sickness, and 
robbed and cheated on their arrival here; but 
the passage of wise regulations on the part of 
our own government, in conjunction with legis- 
lation in England and other European countries, 
has done much to better the conditions under 
which the voyage is made. From a report made 
to the Secretary of the Treasury last year, after 
a most thorough examination of the several lines 
of steamers and sailing 
vessels, we learn that 








palace. ‘The author of the report referred to 
above, Mrs. Heten M. Baryarp, writes: ‘‘I 
visited some of these homes while in Europe, 
which seemed to be too comfortless for human 
beings to occupy. One especially which I exam- 
ined while in Scotland consisted of one room so 
dark that at first on entering I could not see 
across it. ‘The furniture embraced one bedstead, 
a few old blankets, a broken stool, and one 
chair, a table with a number of broken dishes, 
and a clock in one corner of the room. On the 
hearth a peat fire filled the room with smoke, and 
blackened the walls with its clouds. ‘There was 
no place for light or air to penetrate into this 
abode, save through a small pane of glass which 
filled an aperture in the wall, but was so be- 
grimed that it had long ceased to serve either 
purpose, In this room lived a family consisting 
of three adults and four children. It is from 
this class that a large portion of our emigrant 
army is yearly recruited. But there is among 














rant, they pay much larger prices in proportion | 
to what they get than the rich. For the price | 
paid for a steerage passage not one-twentieth 
part of the value is given that the cabin passenger | 
receives for his outlay. ‘They are obliged to fur- 
nish their own bed to sleep upon, a plate, cup, | 
knife, and fork to eat with, and also to keep clean | 
for use. ‘They are furnished with the plainest | 
aid most inexpensive food, and hundreds are | 
crowded into space that twenties occupy in the | 
cabin, ° 

Another of the great evils of this traffic is the 
fact that the German sailing vessels are not re- 
quired by law to carry a physician on board. 
Instead it provides for a regulation medicine 
chest and a government hand-book of medical | 
practice, and then confides the lives of hurdreds | 
of people to the medical skill of a captain who 
has enough to do in the performance of his legiti- 
mate duties, and having no knowledge whatever 
of the science of medicine. 











the treatment of steer- 





age passengers on the 
responsible and respect- 
able English and Ger- 











man lines is generally 








good, judged by the 
popular standard of 
what is due the poor 
and ignorant classes in 
return for value given 
by them ; that the food, 
though of the plainest 
and most inexpensive 
kind, is good and whole- 
some in quality and 
sufficient in quantity. 
For breakfast they give 
fresh bread and butter, 
hot coffee, and oatmeal 
porridge; for dinner, 
nutritious soup, either 
salt or fresh beef, boil- 
ed potatoes, varied on 
Friday by fish; for sup- 
per, bread and butter, 
with tea and oatmeal 
porridge. In addition, 
beef tea is served during 
the day to the sick. 

It is also stated that 
the sleeping accommo- 
dations are not entire- 
ly free from criticism. 
The companies crowd 
too many passengers 
into the cabins. Al- 
though the English 
Passenger Act, which 
limits the steam -ship 
companies to carry one 
passenger for every fif- 
teen superficial feet of 
clear deck space allot- 
ted to their use, is 
strictly adhered to, they 
st‘ll carry too many, 
and crowd them too 
closely together. ‘The 
English government of- 
ficials appointed as in- 
spectors to see that the 
Passenger Act is in all 
respects carried out are 
always at their posts, 
and vigilant in the per- 
formance of their duty, 
and the captain of ev- 
ery steam-ship and sail- 
ing vessel is under heavy 
bonds not to violate any 
of its provisions. There 
are compartments and 
divisions for the separa- 
tion of the sexes on all 
the regular lines, On 
a new German line, 
the Eagle, the divisions 
are made complete by 
closed bulkheads, sep- 
arating them so that 
there can be no com- 
munication save by go- 
ing from the deck. On 
the Inman line the com- 
partments are furnished 
with sliding doors that 
can be fastened on the 
inside, so that the most 
perfect privacy is se- 
cured. On the other 
lines the young and 
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unmarried men are put 
in the fore part of the 
steam-ship, tlhe married 
people and families in 
the middle, and single 
women abaft, and no 


communication can be had save by going from | 


one to the other. Especial! attention of late has 
been directed to the subject of ventilation, which 
must at best be bad between-decks of any steamer 
or sailing vessel; but the agitation upon the sub- 
Ject, through the strictures of the press and the 
action of the Board of Commissioners of the 
State of New York in calling attention to the 
subject, has directed inquiry and provoked criti- 


cism to such an extent that great improvements | 


have been made in this direction. Ventilators 
are now placed in the steerage and cabins, and 
through them a constant current of air is intro- 
duced, 

It is true that a great amount of discomfort 
among the emigrants arises from their own igno- 
rance and life-long habits. 


Many of these poor | 


people have lived in hovels in comparison with | 


which the Steerage cabin of a steam-ship is a 
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FAREWELL TO THE OLD WORLD. 


them another class of a different order, having 
lived in comfortable homes, and been accustomed 
to many of the social amenities of civilization. 
To these constant contact and association with 
the first- mentioned class render the passage a 
horror. This class, fortunately for themselves, 
is small.” 

The rapid increase of the emigrant passen- 
ger traffic and the great conspetition between ri- 
val companies have secured Many improvements 
in the accommodations for steerage passengers. 
The profit of this traffic is greater to the compa- 
nies than that of any other branch of trade, and 
if the emigrants themselves were sufficiently well 
informed on the subject, they might secure the 
correction of all remaining abuses. The price 
for a steerage passage is disproportionately high, 
being nearly half the cost of a cabin passage ; 
but in this, as in all wants of the poor and igno- 





While few of the terrible abuses remain that 


| 
once disgraced the business of carrying emigrants, 
there is still great room for improvement. For | 
example, from the price paid for a steerage pas- 
sage tables should be furnished by all the com- 
panies, as is now done by some of them, upon 
which the meals of steerage passengers should be 
served, dishes mecessary to eat their food should | 
also be furnished and kept for their use, as is 
done in the cabin. 
lowed each person, and often the scarcity of wa- 
ter to wash them with, render the care of these 
utensils a great burden, and in cases of sickness 
almost an impossibility; especially to women who 
have children clinging to them for care and atten- 
tion, themselves sick, in a strange place, terrified 
by the motion of the ship and the state of confu- 
sion the tirst few days of the voyage, it is found | 
to be a great tax. 


The very limited room al- 


The outlay to the company |! 


495 


would be trifling, the comfort to the passenger 
very great. 

The total number of emigrants who landed at 
the port of New York in 1873 was 266,818. 
Formerly the emigrants were exposed on land- 
ing to the tender mercies of emigrant runners, 
and suffered many outrages and abuses ; but un- 
der the regulations of the Board of Emigration 
these are no longer possible. Officers of the 
board attend to the transfer of the passengers 
and their effects to the building known as Castle 
Garden. On landing they undergo a careful 
medical examination, to guard against the intro- 
duction of any contagious disease, and care is 
also exercised to detect those who belong to the 
pauper or criminal classes. All are registered, 
and then a clerk announces the names of those 
whose friends are waiting for them in the Infor- 
mation Bureau. ‘Those who wish to communi- 
cate with absent friends are referred to clerks 
who speak and write their language, and their 
messages are transmit- 
ted either by post or tei- 
egraph. Such as may 
wish to proceed in- 
land at once are shown 
where to procure tickets, 
their baggage is check- 
ed, and they are convey- 
ed to the railway sta- 
tion or steamboat free 
of charge. Thousands 
arrive and depart on 
the same day. Some 
require rest, and these 
are permitted to remain 
in the building free of 
cost, if they choose to 
do so, and may pur- 
chase plain food at a 
restaurant in the rotun- 
da at prices approved 
by the board. Or, if 
they prefer it, they may 
go to a boarding-house, 
a limited number of 
which, licensed by the 
Mayor, and satisfacto- 
rily recommended, are 
permitted to send rep- 
resentatives into the 
building, after the fore- 
going business has been 
completed, to solicit 
guests. Each board- 
ing-house keeper or his 
representative is com- 
pelled to wear a hadge 
on the front of his hat 
or cap, with the words 
** Licensed Boarding- 
house Keeper” conspic- 
uously displayed there- 
on, and to report daily 
to the superintendent 
the names of all persons 
who have been guests 
at his house during 
the preceding day. He 
must also keep posted 
in a conspicuous place 
in the dépdét and in his 
house, printed in the 
English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and Scan- 
dinavian languages, the 
price for board per meal 
as wellas perday. ‘The 
situation of Castle Gar- 
den, where the emi- 
grants are landed and 
cared for, is admirably 
adapted to this purpose. 
Fronting upon the Bat- 
tery, an open square 
containing nearly twen- 
ty-two acres handsome- 
ly laid ont and well 
shaded with trees, it is 
as fine a location as 
could have been chos- 
en for the reception of 
the ship-worn travelers. 
The institution itself 
tovers about 125,000 
square feet, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall ex 
cept upon the water 
side, where there is am- 
ple space for wharves, 
The main structure con- 
sists of the solid walls 
of the old Castle Clin- 
ton, which, although 
many years old, are 
still in perfect preserva- 
tion. ‘The interior has 
been entirely changed 
to adapt it for its pres- 
ent purposes. It con- 
tains space ample for the accommodation of 
4000 emigrants and their baggage, and for all 
the offices required for the board and its officers. 
Situated at the extreme southern point of Man- 
hattan Island, in immediate proximity to all the 
main lines of transportation, it is yet separated 
from the city proper by the Battery, which af- 
fords a pleasant promenade to which the emi- 
grant can resort as soon as he has been duly 
registered. His liberty in this respect is entire- 
ly unrestricted. 

A comparatively small proportion of emi- 
grants remain in New York city. Of those who 
arrived at this port last year the destination of 
95,951 was the State of New York, 43,982 the 
Middle States, 98,928 the Western and North- 
western States, 23,468 the Kastern States, 2703 
the Southern States, 3201 Canada, and 53 South 
America, 
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“ WAITING.”—[ENGRAVED FROM A Paintinc By MreyeR VON Bremen, ] 
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